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THE Bible does not occupy the supreme position to which it 
is so frequently assigned. It is in general a neglected book. 
There are large classes of readers and thinkers who almost 
wholly ignore it. Even among those who should pay it high 
regard it has fallen into the background. Of those who were 
nurtured almost within its sacred precincts, many have practi- 
cally abandoned it. These people were in most cases anxious 
to hold to it, but for reasons to them good and sufficient, they 
have laid it aside as a kind of riddle and insoluble mystery. 
When asked why they neglect the sacred book their reply is 
ready. They place before the questioner the hindrances which 
have blocked their way. They acknowledge their attitude of 
indifference, or perhaps skepticism, and express a longing for 
relief. Many of them desire with all their hearts to understand 
the Scriptures and again confide in them. 


Tue work of propagating Bible study has brought to light 
some interesting facts. Appeal to thoughtful readers has called 
forth the cry of disappointed hearts. Men who clung long and 
tenaciously to the Bible, answer, when brought to task, that they 
had been forced by christian men to let go. Many students, 
whose chief purpose was to herald the glad tidings, have almost 
drifted to sea without anchor or compass. Instead of occupying 


a place of great popularity even as literature, the Bible is the 
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unpopular and the undesired book. Have we put the case too 
strongly? No. The diagnosis of the situation is correct. 
What now is the cause of the difficulty? What is the occasion 
of this drifting? 


THE responsibility, according to the declaration of those 
who have lost interest in the Bible, rests upon so called christian 
scholarship. From the church fathers down to the present day 
the interpreters of the Bible have brought to their task certain 
a priori theories. These prepossessions have been their stand- 
ards of measurement. All Scripture must be so interpreted as 
to fit these standards. The forced conformation of the Bible to 
certain assumptions necessarily wrested many passages from 
their obvious sense. This evil sooner or later produced a 
far reaching harvest. Volumes of commentaries, old and new, 
popular homiletical treatises, current newspaper expositions and 
pulpit utterances—all give us the results of those early methods 
of handling the Word. The subterfuges adopted, the ingenious 
attempts to harmonize difficulties and minimize perplexities have 
confused the careful reader, and have forced him into the posi- 
tion of the doubter. He has said to himself, “If such irrational 
and inconsistent methods of procedure must be adopted to 
explain the Bible, I can no longer accept it as a book of truth. 
My reason, as truly God-given as revelation itself, revolts against 
these methods of interpretation. I cannot accept a book which 
has to be interpreted after this fashion.” This is not an imag- 
inary case. Every community contains persons who have actu- 
ally been driven by a zealous but mistaken method of inter- 
preting the Scripture into a kind of indefinite half-hearted unbe- 
lief. 


WirTHovT entering into the history of these misleading meth- 
ods, we may mention two of the most dangerous presuppositions 
which prevail to-day among Bible students, and from the influ- 
ence of which probably very few of us are wholly free. ‘“ The 
Bible is the word of God, a spiritual being; therefore its contents 
at every point have a spiritual sense. It is the supreme work 
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of the student to ascertain this spiritual sense, to penetrate 
into the spiritual depths. The literal sense is of the least 
importance, the hidden spiritual sense is the most prob- 
able.” The influence of this principle, variously modified, 
can be traced from Origen down to the present day. The 
inventive imagination could bring out of the mind the most 
brilliant spiritual treasures. The method has led men into the 
wildest aberrations and delusions. They could find in the Bible 
any and every sense they desired. They injected their extreme 
and absurd vagaries into the Scriptures, and into their theological 
instruction. They poisoned the exegetical literature of their 
day, and that poison is still in the system. It is not too much 
to say that three-fourths of the Bible readers and students of 
to-day are perpetuating the same spiritualizing and allegorizing 
methods. Thoughtful men turn from such methods in disgust. 
They detect at once their arbitrariness and purely imaginative 
character. If the Bible is so expansive as to admit all the 
spiritual sense which men claim to find in it, there are in it no 
certainties. Some one will inquire, ‘Does the Bible then contain 
any spiritual truths?” Assuredly. But genealogical tables are 
genealogical tables, lists of dates are lists of dates, the narrative 
of a battle is the narrative of a battle. These do not inclose 
within them some deep undercurrent of spiritual truth unrecog- 
nized by the ordinary reader. It is true that they may teach 
no lessons, but they illustrate Jehovah’s dealings with men. 
To claim to penetrate beneath and find everywhere some deep 
seated truth is to abuse Scripture. To work after this fashion 
will only add to the already large number of distrustful skeptical 
Bible readers. 


THE man who has the best interests of the Bible at heart will 
lose no opportunity to cry down this evil. He will, further- 
more, discourage the use of all literature which is permeated by 
such spiritualizing interpretations. The most popular com- 
mentaries to-day are the most injurious. Those which are 
most widely read are the commentaries capable of doing the 
most damage. The replete volumes of Matthew Henry, for 
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example, contain a vast amount of learning and truth, but they 
are compounded with such erroneous and hurtful methods of 
interpretation as to injure the genuine faith of many thoughtful 
students. How can we afford to permit the application of such 
false methods to the interpretation of the Bible? They 
only obscure its meaning and alienate those who would be its 
friends. 


“THE Bible is God's book. God is perfect. His book, therefore, 
must be absolutely true in every particular. To find in it contra- 
diction is to impeach the character of the author. If the 
author is discredited, the book is of course valueless.” This 
theory is the working basis of a very large school of interpreters 
today. According to this theory the Bible is a true record of 
facts, of science, of chronology, history and philosophy, and 
may be judged by the standards of science only. By these 
standards it contains no errors. But the treacherous methods 
devised to explain apparent errors and contradictions reveal 
many difficulties. In fact, the ordinary reader whom we desire 
to reach does not see through the harmony. The difficulties 
remain. He is troubled by them and he becomes dissatisfied, 
and in the end he lays the book aside. How often has this hap- 
pened? In thousands of cases. 


TuE mistake of the zealous defender of the Bible has been 
that the purpose of the book has been forgotten. Was the 
Bible given to man to teach science, chronology, history and 
philosophy, or was its prime purpose rather to reveal the 
character of God and his moral government? Suppose a sacred 
writer speaks of the earth as founded upon pillars, or gives the 
age of an acceding king as eight years, when the parallel account 
gives the same as eighteen. These are non-essentials and should 
not be permitted to stand in the way of a candid study of the 
Bible. But, it is suggested, such concessions are inconsistent 
with the theory of inspiration. Here, perhaps, we reach the real 
root of the difficulty. A particular theory of inspiration has 
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grown up within two or three centuries,—a theory unknown to 
Christ .or the Apostles, unknown to the early church. This 
theory demands what the Bible nowhere claims for itself, and it 
is this theory in accordance with which the Bible must be under- 
stood. The test of infallibility at every point is demanded. 
The Bible measured by this wholly false standard falls short. 
The thoughtful reader, to say nothing of the student, recognizes 
this fact, but does not always recognize the falsity of the stand- 
ard. As a consequence the Bible remains under a ban, and 
must so remain as long as the false test is insisted upon. 


JusT so soon as we are willing to give up this particular 


theory of inspiration, mechanical and throughout artificial in the 


extreme, freighted with unreasonable requirements, not only 
not warranted by the writings themselves, but in direct contra- 
diction to them, men will be ready to take up the Bible as the 
word of God, and to accept it as an invaluable guide in all things 
spiritual, in all matters of faith and practice. The former — 
difficulties will vanish, perplexities will disappear, avowed 
half-believers will believe, and men will everywhere look upon 
the Bible as a trustworthy guide to lead them up to God. 

The failure to recognize the fact that the Bible has grown 
through many centuries; that God has revealed his truth grad- 
ually ; that to the inspired writer there was not necessarily given 
omniscience,—the failure to recognize these things has placed a 
barrier ‘before a door wide open ; a barrier which has shut out 
seekers after truth more earnest, in many cases, than those who 
have supposed themselves to be the sole possessors of the truth. 


“I CONCEIVE, then, that while the Athenian community was 
not altogether wrong in the famous condemnation of Socrates as 
a ‘sophist who had undermined the morals of youth,’ the disciples 
of Socrates were altogether right in their indignant repudiation 
of the charge, so far as it affected either the personal morality 
of the master or his deepest philosophic aims and convictions. 
On the one hand, . . . we cannot but feel that the negative 
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effect of the Socratic dialectic must have been argumentatively 
stronger than the positive; and that on minds intellectually ac- 
tive and penetrating, but without moral earnestness, this is likely 
to have been the sole effect. 
really essential to the Socratic method that the perpetual par- 
ticular skepticism it develops should be combined with a perma- 
nent general faith in the common sense of mankind.” 

There is much in the movement of Biblical Criticism in this 
century which finds a parallel in the above quotation from Sidg- 
wick’s History of Ethics. There is a negative element in critical 
work. To those without strong religious sense it is the only 
element. Pull the props out, they say. Let the building go. 
But the building is the “Palace of the Great King,” and only 
that we may make its foundations stronger are we willing to 
touch them. It is true that Biblical Criticism is dangerous, but 
for the church to go on in the light of present thought without 
Biblical Criticism is still more dangerous. The safety of criticism 
lies where the safety of the Socratic dialectic lay, in moral earn- 
estness; in a pure desire to find the truth; above all, in the firm 
belief that there is a priceless, God-given truth to be found. As 
the dialectic belonged, properly, only to the moral man, so Biblical 
Criticism belongs essentially to the Christian man. 

This parallel is no chance. The underlying principle, in both 
cases, is the same. It belongs to all progress of ethical and 
religious thought, and might be illustrated from the Protestant 
Reformation, or even from the early history of the Christian 
church itself. In the probing of all religious problems, the 
operations of the human mind, with its dangers and its safeguards, 
are much the same. 


On the other hand, it is - 
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THE HEBREW DOCTRINE OF FUTURE LIFE. 


By PROFESSOR MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 


It must be conceded that the teaching of the Old Testament 
on the subject of a blessed life to come is quite vague and unsat- 
isfactory. In the enforcement of obedience to law no appeals 
are made to rewards and punishments in another state of exist- 
ence. And yet in anumber of passages of the Old Testament we 
discover some traces of such belief, which when combined, as they 
may be, into one consistent whole, show that the Hebrew people 
were by no means wanting in that which has characterized the 
religious faith of all the other great nations. 

Most of the allusions to Sheol, the realm of the dead, are of 
a gloomy character, and suggest no thought of glory or blessed- 
ness. Also, the statement concerning one who died, that he 
“was gathered to his people” (Gen. 25: 8, 9; 35: 29; 49: 333 
Num. 20: 24; 27: 13; Deut. 32: 50) is too indefinite to afford 
any certain conclusion, although it does seem to mean something 


“more than burial in the ancestral tomb. It suggests the idea of 


a personal departure to join the company of those of his own kin 
who had previously died.. But it is only a suggestion, not a pos- 
itive testimony. 

The famous confession of Job (19: 25-27) bears on its face 
an admirable confidence in God, but scarcely warrants the ideas of 
resurrection which have been so often read into it. The passage 
simply says: 


And I, I know that my Avenger lives, 

And afterwards upon the dust will stand ; 

And after my skin—they have destroyed this ! — 
Even from my flesh shall I behold Eloah ; 
Whom I, I shall behold for myself. 
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The poet here represents Job, in a moment of great emotion, 
giving utterance to his confidence of final vindication. But he 
expresses no very definite idea as to the time or manner in which 
it will be effected. One thing he is sure of, that, whether in the 
body or out of the body, whether in this life or in the life to come, 
the ever -living Eloah will avenge his wrongs, and vindicate his 
innocence. And this is all that the language warrants us in 
saying. 

Of a more determinate character is the confidence expressed 
in Psalm 16:8-—12. The devout singer declares the most absolute 
expectation of deliverance for his heart, his flesh and his soul. 
The ground of his confidence is that Jehovah is always before 
him, even at his right hand, and therefore his inmost soul reposes 
in joyful and holy confidence that both now and hereafter all 
will go well with him. His present and future are secure in God. 


Therefore my heart rejoices and my glory exults ; 
My flesh also shall dwell in security; 

For thou wilt not abandon my soul to Sheol, 

Nor wilt thou give thy holy one to see the pit. 
Thou wilt make me know the path of life; 
Fullness of joys is in thy presence ; 

Pleasures are at thy right hand forever. 


In the Messianic sense, as explained in Acts 2: 25-31, and 13: 
34-37, this could not apply literally to David or any other saint 
of the olden time. But, as expressing the confidence of the 
Psalmist of his absolute safety in the hand of God, the entire 
psalm may be taken as a specimen of the ultimate hope of every 
pious Hebrew. He probably had no clear conception of the man- 
ner in which this hope would be realized, but, like the authors of 
Psalms 73 and 49, he appears to have felt that, though the path- 
way to life might lead him through the valley of the shadow of 
death and down into the darkness of Sheol, God would surely 
redeem his soul “from the hand of Sheol, for he would take” him 
away. 

In these last-named psalms there is an obvious allusion to 
the translation of Enoch, as recorded inGen. 5:24. The record 
of the translations both of Enoch and Elijah is essentially indica- 
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tive of an immortal life-—a going up unto God in the heavens 
(2 Kings 2:11). So in Psalm 73 :24-26 we read: 

In thy counsel thou wilt guide me, 

And afterwards into glory take me. 

Whom have I in the heavens? 

Even with thee I have no pleasure in the earth. 

My flesh and my heart waste away ;— 

Rock of my heart and my portion is God forever. 


Such language in the lips of one reared amid the theocratic 
' ideas of Israel, and trained by the impressive symbolism of the 
sanctuary and its cultus, is inexplicable except as pointing to a 
blessed immortality. The lofty thought of fellowship with God, 
dwelling in his secret place, and the habit of calling him “my 
refuge and my fortress” (Psa. 91:1, 2; 46:1; 32:7) are incompati- 
ble with ignorance or unbelief touching a future life of bliss. 
Only such as have confidence in a perpetual fellowship with God 
can sing like the author of the twenty-seventh psalm: 


Jehovah is my light and my salvation ; 
Whom shall I fear? 

Jehovah is the strength of my life ;— 
Of whom shall I be afraid? 


In the prophetical books of the Old Testament we find four 
passages which contain the idea of a glorious resurrection of the 
dead. Two of these (Hos. 6:21, and Ezek. 37: 1-14) are alle- 
gorical, and represent the revival and restoration of the Jewish 
community. But the imagery employed implies a current belief 
in the resurrection of the body, and the context and scope of 
both passages show that the ideals of honor and blessedness 
are all associated with the belief. But Isaiah 26:19 is a more 
direct expression of Jewish faith in a blissful resurrection: 


Thy dead shall live, my dead bodies shall rise. 
Awake and shout for joy, O dwellers in the dust! 
For the dew of lights is thy dew, and the earth shall cast forth the shades. 


This is in noticeable contrast with what is written in verse 14 
of the same chapter. There the dead who had ruled over Jeho- 
vah’s people are conceived as shades that shall rise no more ; but 
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Jehovah’s dead ones shall live again. They compose the dead 
body of a nation which the prophet calls his own, and which is 
destined to rise up from the dust of the grave. The divine power 
which brings them forth is called the “ dew of light”; not earthly 
dew, which quickens perishable vegetation, but dew of heavenly 
luminaries, which starts into life the spirits of the dead. This 
dew of Jehovah “‘is so full of the light of life that it even draws 
forth the shades from the dark womb of the under world.” * So 
joyful is the thought of this resurrection to the prophet that he 
breaks out in a great emotion, and calls on the dwellers of the 
dust to awake and sing. 

More explicit, however, than any other text of the Old Tes- 
tament bearing on this subject is Daniel 12:2, 3,—‘* Many from 
the sleeping ones of earth-dust shall awake, some to life eternal, 
and some to reproaches, to contempt eternal. And they that 
are wise shall shine as the brightness of the expanse, and they 
that turn many to righteousness like the stars forever and ever.” 
Whatever else may be learned from these words, they clearly 
teach the doctrine of a blissful resurrection of some that sleep 
in the dust of the earth, and also suggest the idea of degrees of 
glory in the resurrection life. Here we find witness of the Jewish 
“hope toward God,” and the doctrine enunciated by Paul in 
Acts 24: 15, “that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and unjust.” 

The entire absence of appeal to another life in the Mosaic 
legislation may, perhaps, be partly explained in the thought that 
a perfect realization of the theocracy must ultimately result in 
heaven on earth. Corresponding with the New Testament symbol 
of the city of God coming down from heaven to earth, the Hebrew 
theocracy is a type of humanity as ultimately God’s redeemed 
family and kingdom, a world -nation and state, in which all race dis- 
tinctions become obliterated, and God himself pitches his taber- 
nacle with men, makes them all his peoples, wipes away every 
tear, and abolishes death (Rev. 21:3-5). Such is the ideal 
republic of God, realizing that harmony of mankind with eternal 
righteousness and love which makes each individual of the state 

* Cheyne, Commentary on Isaiah, in /oco, 
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a “king and priest unto God,” attaining his own highest good in 
loving obedience and fidelity, while at the same time he also con- 
tributes his part to promote the highest good of every other 
member of the state. Such fellowship with God and his people 
is and must be everlasting life. And this idea, however unde- 
veloped and undefined amid the figures and symbols of the 
Hebrew scriptures, has, nevertheless, its roots in the Law, the 
Prophets and the Psalms. 
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THE RELATIONS OF BIBLICAL FACTS AND SCIENCE 
REGARDING GOD AND MAN TO UNI- 
VERSAL TRUTH. 


By V. M. OLYPHANT, 
New York City. 


The content of biblical teaching regarding the elements of 
man’s nature and the intuitive sphere of thought and action 
proceeding from it is universal in its bearing. That is, the 
biblical view of man’s nature is not a peculiar view. It is not 
creative nor originative. It brings out no truth or element 
which did not exist before. It is founded on the facts of man’s 
nature. It neither proves them nor brings them into existence. 
It recognizes man’s manifold nature and the various activities to 
which it gives rise. Of this it speaks. To this it addresses its 
appeals. But its psychology is that of the man, the one psychol- 
ogy which the human race has always embodied, which it has 
always investigated. The biblical psychology, in its statements, 
neither makes truth nor creates it. Like all other departments 
of scientific analysis, it simply takes cognizance of the facts as 
they exist. To recognize that this broad basis of universal 
necessary and unchangeable truth is at the foundation of all 
biblical teaching is important, since it simplifies our thinking 
by removing the artificial barrier often erected between the 
written truth and the living truth; between universal truth, fun- 
damental to the Bible, which necessarily shaped its teaching, and 
that portion of universal truth which finds expression and recog- 
nition in the Bible. It clears the ground at once of any mys- 
terious, unthinkable and inexpressible difference between the 
two. It enables the Gentiles, through whose nature God has 
revealed himself in part, to join hands with the Christian over 
all that portion of God’s revelation common to both, and to 
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recognize the unity already subsisting between them, since God 
is one and truth is one, whether reached through the written 
word or through the living soul. Man was already in existence, 
and is still in existence, with all the attributes and elements of 
his nature in full activity, before he finds these elements and attri- 
butes expressed in the Bible. It was not the science of anatomy 
or physiology which gave shape to the human body, but the 
body which gave shape to the sciences. So it is with biblical 
science; it is not the biblical scheme of man’s nature which 
fashioned that nature, but the man whose nature furnished the 
facts exhibited in the biblical representation. 

The great bundle of human potencies and activities embraced 
under the various heads of conscience, will, emotion, intellect, 
are not called into existence by their mention in the Bible, are 
not proved by the Bible. 

Nor are the feelings, thoughts, aspirations, actions, made 
possible through these faculties, and necessarily operative, pro- 
duced or occasioned by the reference made to them in the Bible. 

The Bible always takes their existence and operation for 
granted, wholly apart from any knowledge of their existence 
gained from itself. : 

That man should thus exercise all his perceptions with regard 
to the divine existence and presence, with regard to all questions 
pertaining to right and duty, intercourse with his fellow-men, 
and the various relations subsisting between the diverse parts of 
the universe in their totality; or, in other words, his religious, 
moral, intellectual nature; that he does this wholly apart from any 
command to do so, that he is necessitated to it by the constituent 
elements of his nature which predetermine his thought and 
action, would seem a self-evident truth. 

But, unfortunately, many who are actuated by sincere zeal for 
the Bible, but with mistaken views as to its character, see fit 
to dispute this position, utterly unaware that they are discredit- 
ing, not honoring the Bible. They forget the injunction of the 
apostle to his converts, “Though I or an angel from heaven 
should preach anything but the truth, believe him not,” and, in 
order to make the Bible seem more divine, they seek to separate 
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its teaching from its foundation in universal facts and truth, and 
to present it as a system of truth, having its origin in the arbi- 
trary will of God, instead of a system pressed into shape by the 
facts and truths of the creation of God. Hence they ask men to 
believe that they are thus and thus because it is in the Bible, 
whereas it is in the Bible because men are thus and thus, because 
men are what they are, because it is true. The written Word is 
thus given a purely artificial authority which militates against its 
true authority as a well of living truth. 

Taking the human race in the entirety of its branches and 
the entirety of its history, there has always been a sense of God 
and duty, not derived from the written record, but from the soul 
of man, and the constant, all-pervasive influence of the divine 
presence. And this is in complete agreement with the biblical 
representation which displays all the constituent elements of man’s 
life and all its varied activities precisely as we see them operating 
in nature. The truth of the written Word is, therefore, demonstrated 
by its entire harmony and concord with universal truth, exhibiting 
itself now, as ever, in the hearts and consciences of living 
men. 

Secondly. Having thus shown that the biblical teaching. 
regarding man is universal in its character and coextensive with 
the race, it is now our purpose to show that the facts and truths 
regarding spiritual man acquire force and validity, not because 
found in the written Word, but because the written Word expresses 
the universal necessary and unchangeable facts and truths of this 
new creation, brought into existence, as was the first, by the 
power of the living God. This at once breaks down all artificial 
barriers between the facts and truths of spiritual life recorded in 
the written Word, and similar facts and truths as successively 
accomplished since. It refutes the error that the facts and truths 
recorded in the written Word possess an inherent sacredness or 
value or efficacy beyond the similar facts and truths illustrated 
in the constitution and activities of man’s spiritual nature since 
the new creation began; but it exalts the truth that the written 
Word expresses in the fullest sense facts and truths coextensive 
with the new creation. The facts. and truths of spiritual life 
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recorded in the written Word are not apart from, but a part of, | 


the universal experience of the new spiritual creation. 

This aspect of the truth will alone make the written Word a 
well of living spiritual truth, not because it is distinctive, but 
because it meets the facts and truths of spiritual life of which we 
are cognizant. The natural man knoweth not the things of God, 
because they are spiritually discerned. The spiritual man dis- 
cerns them, because they are written upon the tablets of his newly- 
constituted spiritual nature, and attested by the constant pressure 
and influences of the divine spirit. 

As we have seen, biblical teaching regarding man by 
nature and natural theology agree with the researches of man’s 
investigations because, man by nature, in the Bible, is one with 
man by nature outside the Bible, and the God which the Bible 
represents as revealed to the natural man through his nature 
is one with the God which man has been enabled to reach 
through his investigations apart from the Bible. So it is that 
the spiritual nature, as represented in the written Word in the 
constituent elements of its nature in all its operations and activi- 


ties, is in full consonance with the universal facts and truths of . 


spiritual life as attested by the multitude of spiritual men of all 
ages in whose nature spiritual recreation has become an accom- 
plished fact. Thus the spiritual natures and activities of James, 
of John, of Paul, of Peter, are not distinct from nor apart from 
the universal experience of the spiritual creation of all ages, but 
are one with it. Their spiritual experiences are not distinctively 
true, nor true in any peculiar sense, because found in the written 
Word, but because they constitute part of the universal facts 
and truths of the spiritual world; and spiritual truth found between 
the covers of the written Word is one with spiritual experience 
found outside the covers of the written Word, so that our experi- 
ences are not true because of James’s, of John’s, or Peter’s or 
Paul’s experience, nor are their experiences and the spiritual facts 
and truths underlying them an arbitrary mechanical system of 
spiritual thought or truth imposed upon our life, but our experi- 
ences are one with theirs, and theirs one with ours, because our 
spiritual nature is one, because the spiritual man everywhere pos- 
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sesses the same solidarity of nature as the natural man; and, as 
the natural man finds the God which he is enabled to reach 
through his reason, so the spiritual man of all times and ages 
recognizes the spiritual truth freely offered to him through the 
reconstitution of his nature in the spirit and through the constant 
influence and pressure of the spirit of God upon him. 

We are thus assured, on comparison of the written record 
with the living truth, that the validity of the written Word of 
God, of biblical facts, of biblical science, is assured for all time, 
because it is founded in universal and necessary truth, and in 
itself forms an integral portion of that truth. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF EZRA THE SCRIBE. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


Of the two centuries from Cyrus to Alexander the Great, 
during which the Jews were Persian subjects, the first was filled 
with stirring and significant events. It saw the rise of the 
Persian Empire, her first conflict with Greece at Marathon, the 
beginnings of Greek philosophy and literature, and the introduc- 
tion of the law into Jerusalem, Socrates, Euripides and Ezra, 
Darius, Pericles and Nehemiah, played their parts within it. The 
next hundred years from 425-331 B.C. brought changes and 
events equally important to the peoples of the East and West. The 
huge bulk of the Persian Empire held together in spite of. many 
shocks within and without. The court was a scene of intrigue 
and corruption, where murder more than once paved the way 
for the accession of the new ruler. In such circumstances Darius 
II. (Nothus) came to the throne and reigned twenty years, to be 
succeeded by Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), whose reign, from 405 -— 
362 B.C., was marked by the expedition of his brother Cyrus 
against him, which Xenophon has immortalized in his Anadasis. 
It was then that the Greeks learned for the first time the weak- 
ness of that great empire through whose length and breadth ten 
thousand Greek soldiers could march victoriously. A third 
Artaxerxes followed, called Ochus, who by shrewd and vigorous 
management gave the empire something of its former prestige. 
He won back Egypt, which had revolted half a century before — 
an achievement which, according to Mr. Grote, ‘must have been 
one of the most impressive events of the age,” and “exalted the 
Persian Empire in force and credit to a point nearly as high as it 
had ever occupied before.” It was the last effort, however, just 


preceding the end. Ochus was poisoned in 340 B.C.; his son, _ 
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who succeeded him, was murdered after three years, to be fol- 
lowed by Codomannus, who took the name of Darius III. A 
few months after his accession there came to the throne of 
a Greek state the young Alexander. He invaded Asia Minor 
in 335 B.C. By three battles, on the Granicus in Asia Minor in 
334 B.C., at Issus in 333 B.C., and in the heart of the empire 
in 331 B.C., he laid Persia at his feet. With him a new era begins 
a for the Orient, the introduction of Greek rule and Greek ideas 
and, what especially concerns the student of biblical history, a 
| 


crisis in the history of Jerusalem and the religion of Israel—an 
entirely new chapter of the world’s history. 

q This second Persian century, whose outward events are thus 
briefly summarized, extending in biblical annals from Nehemiah 
: to Alexander the Great, was, so far as recorded history goes, 
the darkest epoch in Jewish life. No historical records of the 
time remain. The historians of Greece and Persia do not men- 
tion Judea. These facts make it evident enough that Jerusalem 
was thoroughly submissive to Persian rule and played an utterly 
| insignificant part in the political activity of the time. But it is 
. not at all to be taken as a matter of course that the inward life 
of the Jewish people during this period is unimportant. Indeed 
the contrary is the case. One need merely glance at the new 
ideas and institutions of the Greek period which succeeded this 
century to learn how active and productive was Jewish thinking 
in this silent age. 

The chief characteristic achievement of this epoch is found 
| by noting the condition of the Jewish commonwealth at the close 
| of the preceding age. That had seen the beginning of those 

institutions which Ezra had introduced. In the following cen- 

tury the good and the evil elements of these institutions began 
to appear as well as tendencies which followed in their train; 
as the former had been the age of Ezra the Scribe, so this 
was the age of his followers, the Scribes, who organized, estab- 
‘lished and applied his teachings, and made practically operative 
the forces which constituted the Jewish people what they came 
to be in the time of Christ—embracing those on whom he pro- 

- nounced condemnation, as well as those from whom he selected 
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his disciples and founded his church. These considerations 
make the study of the movements of thought in the period 
especially important, and justify the use of every scientific means 
to ascertain the details of their course and character. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the sources of information are very few. The 
student must depend largely upon indirect evidence, the result 
of inference and conjecture from the thought and institutions of 
the centuries which precede and follow. 

The Jewish community of the preceding century, under the 
pressure of Persian rule, had gradually lost the spirit of nation- 
ality. With it disappeared a great and salutary element in their 
life, the presence and activity of the prophets. Before it died, 
however, prophecy had given utterance to a notable series of 
truths, which it left as a heritage to the later generations. The 
ideas of the one Jehovah, of his righteousriess, so pure and lofty, 
demanding righteousness in his people, of that Messianic reign 
which he was to introduce, when Jerusalem was to be the center 
of the world, were the chief parts of this prophetic legacy. They 
must now be worked into the national experience — for it is one 
thing to know a truth and another thing to make it a part of 
one’s being. Of these ideas, monotheism, the faith of one 
Jehovah, was already learned. The hope of the Messianic king- 
dom was also early appropriated. But the ideal of righteous- 
ness, a central thought of national and individual experience, 
was slow to work its way into men’s hearts. Great prophetic 
souls had seen it from afar and proclaimed it, but the mass of 
the people were too far down in the valley to be seriously 
affected by the vision. Something else was needed to bring it 
home to them, to enable them to realize and attain it. Could 
this be done? It was the firm conviction of its possibility which 
underlay Ezra’s mission when he came with “the Law” from 
Babylon. He taught men that to obtain this righteousness they 
must obey “the Law” of the righteous God. He made known 
to them that the righteous character of which the prophets had 
spoken was open to ail through this “Law.” This. was the 
essence of Ezra’s gospel, and a veritable Gospel it was to the 
Jewish community. 
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The “prophets” and the “Law” were, therefore, not at 
variance but in deepest harmony. The “Law” was a means to 
the realization of the rich ripe teaching of prophecy. It is no 
wonder that, when the people realized what Ezra had made 
possible for every individual among them, they embraced it with 
a passion of joy, with a delighted devotion which no epoch of 
the religion of Israel had ever before witnessed. Delight in the 
discovery and application of a genial religious truth, delight in 
the consciousness of righteousness now to be secured, delight in 
the universal appropriation of truth which had seemed hitherto 
reserved for select souls—all this was characteristic of the age, 
and enshrines itself in those ringing Psalms" of joy which are the 
response of the community to the “Law of Jehovah.” The 
religious poetry of the individual life was now first made possible 
in the history of mankind. 

It is easy now to see more clearly and definitely the task of 
the generation that followed Ezra. It was theirs to work into 
experience the great truths of prophecy made attainable by the 
individual through obedience to the “Law” and realized under 


.the form of legal precepts. Who was to lead the way in this 


task if not that body of men in sympathy with Ezra and his 
ideals, who knew the “Law,” the meaning and spirit of its teach- 
ings, who could explain and enforce its precepts? These were 
the Scribes, and to them belongs the coming age. Some of 
them were also priests, as Ezra was, but it was not necessary 
that they should be priests. Priests’ duties were often such as 
to prevent their acting as scribes, while pious and devoted lay- 
men were equally eligible to teach and apply the Law. 

The primary necessity then was the application of this Law 
to the age. The Law was ancient, its precepts were directed to 
different historical circumstances, came themselves in part from 
different ages of the nation’s history. It was, therefore, in its 
details, often inappropriate, incomplete and even contradictory. 
To accomplish the purpose of making righteousness possible to 


* The people who wrote and sang Psalm ciii. had very different conceptions of 
life and religion from those which we are accustomed to assign to the age of “legal- 
ism.” It was under the “Law” that this Psalm was produced, and many others like it. 
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all, the life of the present must be able to find in the Law a net- 
work of rules governing present conditions. The Scribes’ work 
was to accomplish this adaptation, to work it out into practical — 
detail, to show the people how ancient statutes bore on immediate. 
circumstances. In the accomplishment of this purpose they laid 

the foundations of two very important institutions of later days | 
—the Synagogue and the Oral Tradition. 

The Synagogue was the institution whose germ lay in the 
primitive gathering of Jews to hear a Scribe explain and apply 
the Law. Even in Ezra’s time it had been foreshadowed in the 
meeting of that assembly recorded in Nehemiah, ch. 8, when 
Ezra read the Law to the people in Jerusalem, and the Levites 
went about among them explaining it. Its appearance was 
natural and inevitable—the indispensable complement of the 
work of the Scribes. It was not an assembly for worship, it was 
for the teaching of the people in the Law. Worship was offered 
at the Temple. Instruction was given in the Synagogue. In the 
former place the priest officiated and the people stood afar off. 
In the latter people and priest or scribe united in one common 
work. The Synagogue was the people’s affair, while the Temple 
was Jehovah’s house." 

The instruction of the Scribes in the Synagogue was given 
orally as a kind of commentary on the sacred roll. It is not 
difficult to understand how these explanations and teachings of 
pious scribes might partake in time of a similar sacred character. 
There was deep enthusiasm for the Law and devotion to its 
teachings. But scribes had given days and nights to the study 
of this Law; they had become imbued with the Mosaic spirit; 
without their wise elucidation and application the Law would 
lose half its authority through misunderstanding of its relation 
to present life. Hence there grew up the belief that these 
scribal teachings constituted an “Oral Law,” running side by 
side with the “Written Law,” explaining and modifying it. This 
“Law” was thought to have Mosaic authority also. The Scribes“ 


*It has often been pointed out how the Christian Church has drawn from both 
Temple and Synagogue. Its services are a combmation of Temple worship and 
Synagogue teaching. 
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naturally would cherish such a notion, at first crudely and in all 
sincerity, until it came to be a dogma that this Oral Law was 
delivered from God to Moses on the sacred mount. Jewish 
writers came to write of it as follows: ‘‘ Moses received the Law 
(i. e., the Oral Law) from Sinai and delivered it to Joshua and 
Joshua to the Elders, and the Elders to the Prophets, and the 
Prophets’ delivered it to the men of the great Synagogue,” 7. ¢., 
the Scribes. This authoritative oral traditional Law was the 
instrument in the hands of the early Scribes which made the 
written Law flexible, in harmony with the times, which saved it 
from becoming antiquated and unintelligible, and thus finally 
from losing practical authority. Its usefulness remained con- 
stant, since it grew with the needs of the people, while the 
written Law was fixed. 

In connection with these fundamental activities of the 
Scribes were two other services, which were complementary but 
most important. The first was their literary activity, manifested 
in the collection of the national religious literature. The con- 
nection of this with their legal spirit and labors is easily seen. 
It was one of the most notable and valuable of their services to 
the nation and the world. Nehemiah may have given the first 
impulse in this direction. Tradition says that he ‘founded a 
library and gathered together the writings concerning the Kings 
and of the Prophets, and the songs of David and epistles of 
(Persian) kings concerning temple gifts.” If we think of the 
writings of the Prophets, Psalmists, and others as gathered into 
collections, edited, arranged, corrected by these diligent stu- 
dents, teachers and preachers, we shall not go far wrong in 
asserting that we owe our Old Testament to the work of the 
Scribes. 

The second service which they rendered is seen in their 
influence upon the Temple worship, the priests and the wor- 
shippers. The Law, preached and applied by the Scribes, had 


"Here is another evidence of the close relation between the prophetic teaching 
and the activity of the Scribes, a relation often misunderstood, overlooked and even 
denied. Just what this relation was, one of means and end, has been already 
suggested. 
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very much to say about the Temple and its services. The results 
secured by the diligent scribal instruction of the people on these 
points have not always been considered by scholars, but they 
could not fail to be very significant and impressive. 

This appears evident in relation to the priests. The Law 
immensely increased their privileges, exalted their position, 
enhanced their revenues. It might legitimately be called a 
glorification of the priesthood. But, at the same time, it pre- 
sented a lofty ideal of the priest, clearly defined his duties and 
obligations, and became thus a powerful restraint on his worldly . 
and irreligious ambitions and tendencies. That such a restraint 
was necessary may be imagined from the one hint which 
Josephus gives of the outward history of the time. Johanan, 
the grandson of Eliashib, high priest in the time of Nehemiah, 
quarreled with his brother Joshua about the high-priesthood and 
killed him in the Temple. It cannot be doubted that the Law 
as preached by the Scribes tended to elevate and dignify the 
character of the priests and the Temple worship. 

Its most beneficent influence, however, in this respect, was 
exercised on the community asa whole. It must be remem- 
bered that the whole people were instructed in a Law, of which 
a large element consisted of ritual and details of priests’ work in 
the Temple. To us all this element is exceedingly dull and 
antiquated, a field for archeological investigation or the excur- 
sions of type-mad allegorists. But what was it to them if nota 
veritable revelation? It explained to them the meaning of the 
worship. What they had formerly done, or merely seen, with a 
vague awe of the sanctity of the action, whether it were a sacri- 
fice or a festival, what had formerly been a more or less unin- 
telligible action of the priest on great days of worship, was now 
made plain. With their knowledge of the religious meaning of 
these ceremonies their interest in them naturally grew and their 
love for them increased. In the Jews of the Second Temple 
appears the first example of intelligent popular worship. Ritual 
became real. Worship was a religious exercise of the mind and 
heart. The outcome of all this training is seen in the revival of 
Temple song. The Book of Psalms, as we have it, is the Hymn 
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Book of the Second Temple. Its editing, its arrangement of 
responsive parts for priests and congregation, is the work of 
Scribes and the result of their teaching of the Law. 

This, in general, was the inner course of events in Jerusalem 
during the fourth pre-Christian century, the silent age, the age 
of the Scribes. It was not a gloomy, hopeless period in the 
community’s history. They were not groaning under the yoke 
of religion. ‘We judge the Scribes wrongly,” suggests an his- 
torian of Israel, “if we regard them as the censors of their 
nation, or imagine that their disciples felt oppressed under their 
guidance. It does not appear that the Jews, at all events at first, 
saw in the Law and in the precepts added to it, a yoke, which, 
had it been possible, they would gladly have thrown off.” Why 
this judgment is correct we have seen above, and how it came 
to pass that the Law made them strong, a nation of zealots who 
a few centuries after were willing to die “rather than do the 
things which the Law forbade or leave undone the things which 
it commanded.” 

Such is the bright side—a side which is commonly passed 
over unnoted, as though men who wrought so powerfully upon 
the Jews were nothing but blind and bad leaders. But there 
was a dark side. This teaching of the Law and hope in Law, 
the devotion to Temple service which followed in its train, have 
within them tendencies which, if -left alone and allowed to pro- 
ceed unchecked, paralyze the religious life which they sincerely 
propose to conserve and develop. They lead to externalism in 
life and formalism in worship, two of the worst evils by which 
any religion can be cursed. ‘Grand and beautiful” as were the 
ideas of the lawgiver, to secure the prophetic ideal of righteous- 
ness by means of obedience to the written Law and to realize 
this ina holy people dedicated to Jehovah, and firmly as he 
embodied these ideas-in his institutions and thus preserved them, 
the righteousness attained by them was not after all that of the 
prophetic ideal. “A free dedication to Jehovah he could not 
imagine. He must circumscribe and regulate everything down 
to the very details. The holiness attained was a holiness by 
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separation. What it required came to be not to do good but to 
avoid sin.” The first glow of obedience could not last." 

This aim which was cherished, the planting of the prophetic 
ideas in the popular mind, was thus defeated not only by the 
method adopted to attain it. It went to shipwreck upon another 

_ rock by a disaster which was almost inevitable. The great end 
was lost in the worship of the means. The Law and Temple 
worship began to usurp the place of, to be equivalent to, to claim 
superiority over, the holiness which they were expected to 
secure. It soon came to the religious practice which Koheleth © 
a few centuries after rejected with scorn—painful, scrupulous 
observance of rites and payment of vows.* The sanctity of a 
book, the efficacy of mere ritual, apart from their moral and 
religious ideal and content, made of the community what it was 
in the days of Jesus. The successor of Ezra the Scribe at the 
last—his lineal descendant—was the Pharisee. 


* Some ideas and, in part, the language here are suggested by Kuenen’s Religion 
of Israel where a keen analysis of Scribism is made. 


Cf. Eccles. § : 1-7. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


By the REv. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A,, 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge, England. 


II. 


Was Christ crucified on a Friday or a Thursday ? 

Let us first look at our authorities. S. Peter’s account is, 
“For it was Preparation which is the day before a sabbath ;*” 
S. John’s, ‘For it was Preparation ;” and again, “It was Prepara- 
tion of the passover.”* With this S. Luke agrees, “And it was 
a day of Preparation and a sabbath was approaching.”3 S. 
Matthew also describes the next day thus, “On the morrow 
which is after the Preparation.’”* 

According to the common, and, I beljeve, unquestionably 
true, view ‘‘ Preparation” is the Jewish name for Friday, as prepara- 
tion was on that day made for the coming Sabbath. But the 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) holds that in this particular 
case it means Thursday’ the next day Friday being the great 
festival of the “first day of unleavened bread on which the 
paschal lamb was killed.” Special preparations would have to 
be made for that day by killing the lamb and searching for leaven 
with a view to the complete destruction of every particle of it, 
and the preparation on Thursday would take the place of the 
ordinary preparation on Friday. 

Let us see what arguments can be brought to support this 
view. 

It is stated that the term “sabbath” need not always mean 

the seventh day of the week. The great day of atonement is 


*Mark 15: 42. 2John 19:31, 14. 3Luke 23: 54. 
4Matt. 27: 62. SIntroduction to the Study of the Gospels, Chap. 6. Note. 
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called a ‘sabbath of rest,’’* and the Jews were ordered to rest 
on some of the greater festivals; notably on the first day of 
unleavened bread “‘no manner of work might be done save that 
which every man must eat.”* Now if the first day of unleavened 
bread was itself a sabbath, it would necessarily be preceded by a 
Preparation. S. Luke’s language, “It was a day of Preparation 
and a sabbath was approaching,” but still more S. John’s which 
may fairly be translated, “It was Preparation for the Passover” — 
are held to indicate that the ordinary Preparation is not meant 
but the special Preparation for the passover. This indication is 
strengthened by S. John’s further observation, “For the day of 
that sabbath was great.”3 Why should he have said this if the 
weekly Sabbath was intended ? 

Again, S. Matthew’s circumlocution, ‘On the morrow, which 
is after the Preparation,” is difficult to account for except on the 
supposition that he was going to write ‘“ which was the first day 
of unleavened bread,” but, recollecting that he had already* used 
that term ina popular or Galilean sense (it is supposed )to describe 
the day before, felt precluded from using it in its proper penta- 
teuchal sense now. Had an ordinary Sabbath followed, he would 
have written “On the morrow, which was the Sabbath.” 

Again, there are numerical calculations which are claimed 
distinctly to favor Thursday. S. Mark, following S. Peter, writes, 
“The Son of Man must..... rise again after three days,” and 
again, ‘After three days he shall rise again.” But the strongest 
passage of all is found in S. Matthew, “As Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the sea monster’s belly, so shall the Son of 
Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the Earth.” ° 
If other passages are neutral or only slightly favor the longer 
period, this, it’ is claimed, demands it. One day and two nights 
cannot be extended into three days and three nights. The 
crucifixion, therefore, must have taken place on a Thursday. 

Now I have shown elsewhere,’ that there are strong reasons 
for holding that the verse which speaks of the Son of Man being 

* Lev. 23: 32. 2 Exod. 12: 16. 3John 19: 31. 
4Matt. 26:17. 5 Mark 8:31; 9:31. 5 Matt. 12: 40. 
7The Composition of the Four Gospels, Macmillan, New York. 
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three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, though put 
into our Lord’s mouth, was not really uttered by Him, but is one 
of those later accretions which gathered round the primitive 
Petrine gospel during its oral stage under the catechists of the 
church at Jerusalem. I have shown that a group of thirteen or 
fourteen of these accretions is concerned with the fulfillment of 
Scripture by Christ as the Messiah: that this group is peculiar to 


’ the first Gospel: that it was due to the Aramaic preachers or 


catechists, for the quotations never follow the Septuagint version 
as the rest of the Gospel quotations do: and that there was often 
much straining of evidence to make these fulfillments good. 
Sometimes the words of the prophet are altered in what we 
should consider important respects, sometimes S. Peter’s memoirs 
are altered to obtain the desired result. All this is undeniable 
and highly suggestive. It shows that Jewish christians, educated 
in Rabbinic methods of exegesis, regarded these distortions as 
legitimate. Such a trifle as adding a third night to the rec- 
ognized ‘three days would not appear to them worthy of 
account. 

Does any one think this novel and startling? Let him read 
what the learned Dr. Lightfoot wrote in his Hore Hebraice, pub- 
lished A. D. 1644. Briefly it amounts to this: There is in 
Aramaic a word ‘énah of doubtful meaning. The following defi- 
nitions of it are given in the Talmud, (1) ‘‘ How much is the space 
of an ‘énah ?’ ‘R. Jochanan says, either a day or a night.’ ‘R. 
Akiba fixed a day for an ‘éna@h and a night for an ‘énah.’ ‘But 
the tradition is that R. Eliezer Ben Azariah said, ‘A day and a 
night make an ‘énah and a part of an ‘énah is as the whole.’ It 
is said of a period of three days ‘R. Ismael saith, ‘Sometimes it 
contains four ‘éndéth, sometimes five, sometimes six.’ ”’ 

Now if the Aramaic catechists said, ‘As Jonah was three ‘dndth 
in the sea monster’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three ‘éndth 
in the heart of the earth,” all inconsistency with the common 
date of the Resurrection would disappear, and yet the Greek 
catechists who moulded our “Gospel according to St. Matthew” 
would from their knowledge of the Septuagint naturally translate 
it in both cases “three days and three nights,” though S. Paul 
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uses a word wy@jpyepov which might have served their purpose 
better. 

I do not give this as the true explanation. I do not think 
it is so. But Lightfoot’s authority may help to remove some 
prejudices. 

It is to be noticed that S. Mark’s “After three days I shall 
rise again,” is usually altered in the other gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles and S. Paul into “On the third day.” And in 
course of time this change reacted on the text of S. Mark. In 
the Syrian recension, which the English authorized version . 
follows, ‘On the third day” is found in S, Mark also. Now to 
our ideas a man speaking on Friday of an event which is to 
happen on Sunday, might describe it as about to happen “on the 
third day,” but not “after three days.” We must not, however, 
intrude our mathematical prejudices into ancient thought. 

There exists a passage which proves decisively that the 
Evangelists saw no distinction between these two phrases. ‘ Sir,” 
writes S. Matthew, ‘‘we remember that that imposter said while 
he was yet alive after three days I will rise again. Command 
therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day.” * 


It is not, I think, impossible that the Jewish carelessness 
about numbers was partly due to the symbolic meaning which 
they attached to certain numbers. Three, four, seven, ten and 
multiples of these figures occur in the Bible far oftener than they 
would do, if there were no symbolism to be sought. “Forty” 
probably signifies one generation of human life, otherwise its 
frequent occurrence in the Bible is hard to account for. The 
number ¢hree is exceptionally suitable here to one who symbolizes. 


5 But I certainly do not think that if no symbolic meaning had | 
been sought, “two” would have taken its place. The difficulty | 
is deeper. 


In fact we have to deal with the curious custom of inclusive 
reckoning. It appears to me that inclusive reckoning was the 
inveterate habit of the vulgar, but that the lawyers in legal docu- 
ments where ambiguity would be fatal, avoided it. Hence in the 
Pentateuch numbers are used as we use them. “Seven days of 

Matt. 27: 63. 
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unleavened bread,” for example, are calculated from ‘the four- 
teenth day of the month at even until the twenty-first day of 
the month at even.” * Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, I am told, 
exhibit both uses: in legal documents exclusive reckoning pre- 
vails, but in ordinary life great confusion and ambiguity exists 
from the preference for inclusive figures. How inveterate the 
error was is shown by the Roman method of calculating the days 
of the month. They reckoned backwards and always inclusively. 
Thus the last day of April, for example, was called the day before 
the Kalends of May, and the last day but one the third day before 
the Kalends of May, though it surely ought to be called the second. 
The same with the nones and the ides. Even older than this 
was the weekly market. It was held every eighth day but was 
called nundinae ‘‘the ninth day,” instead of “the eighth.” Any 
one may see by consulting a concordance that the common 
biblical expression “on the third day,” signifies wherever we can 
test its meaning ‘the day after to-morrow.” Our Lord used it 
thus in the verse ‘Behold I cast out demons and accomplish 
healings to-day and to-morrow and the third day I am perfected.” 
The Hebraist knows that “heretofore” is expressed by two 
nouns “yesterday and the day before,” literally “yesterday and 
the third day.” In Latin mudius tertius “it is now the third day” 
means “the day before yesterday.” 

On the whole I submit that the argument from arithmetic is 
decidedly in favor of Friday. 

Again although in deciding between Thursday and Friday 
S. Luke, especially as his evidence is only given in an “ editorial 
note,” cannot be put ona level with eyewitnesses like SS. Peter and 
John, yet at least he may be used to show what was the belief of the 
Western Church which on so interesting a question can hardly 
have been mistaken. After describing our Lord’s burial S. Luke 
says that the women “rested the Sabbath day according to the 
commandment and on the first day of the week” came the 
Resurrection. Plainly he regards Friday as the day of burial 
and therefore of crucifixion, Saturday as the Sabbath, and 
Sunday as the Resurrection day. It is an intolerable straining 


*Exod. 12: 18. 
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of his words to suppose that by “the sabbath” he meant forty- 
eight hours, two “sabbaths” coming consecutively. Such an 
interpretation is the fruit of sheer desperation. 

But I fail to find any authority for the supposition that the 
Jews in the time of Christ would have applied the name “sabbath,” 
without some qualification, to any festival except the seventh day, 
or “Preparation” to any day but Friday. In the Old Testament . 
the Sabbath is not often mentioned, hardly so often as it is in the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. But under the Rabbis the 
sanctity of the day had been made a chief article of faith. The 
Maccabean patriots had allowed themselves to be cut down to a 
man sooner than defend themselves on the Sabbath. The Talmu- 
dic rules for Sabbath observance form a life study in themselves, 
There is not a trace in the New Testament of sharing the honor 
of the day with any other festival however.great. Modern Jews 
draw a distinction between Sabbaths and festivals, much as 
churchmen do between holy-days and Sundays. The very phrase 
“twice a week”’ “first day of the week,” where “week” is liter- 
ally ‘“‘sabbath,” shows how fixed the language had become. 

When S. John wrote “ For the day of that sabbath was great,” 
I believe he simply meant to remind his Gentile readers how 
sacred a day the Sabbath was in the eyes of the Jew. For if it 


be true that S. John, when he wrote in Greek, thought in Aramaic 


(and I believe that the structure of his sentences proves this) he 
would not feel any difference between the expressions ‘The day 
of that sabbath” and “That sabbath day.” Still I am ready to 


admit that if (as is practically certain) the Sabbath on this par- 


ticular year coincided with the festival, such a Sabbath would be 
superior to ordinary Sabbaths, much as Easter day with church- 
men is superior to an ordinary Sunday." 

S. John’s expression, “It was Preparation of the passover,” 
will therefore mean “It was passover Friday,” by which phrase 
I do not mean the seventh day of unleavened bread, for, though 
that also on this occasion would be a Friday, it was too far 
removed from the slaying of the paschal lamb to be so designated. 
“Passover Friday ” will be the day on the afternoon of which the 


*See Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, I. 1690. 
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paschal lamb was slain and in the night of which, according to 
popular language, it was eaten. 

The ancient Christians uniformly held that Friday was the 
day of Christ’s death. Modern Greeks still call Friday “ Prepara- 
tion.” There seems to be no break in the chain of evidence, and 
I feel very confident that all the arguments to the contrary are 
unavailing. 
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SPINOZA AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By REv. B. Pick, Pu.D., 
Allegheny, Pa. 


I 


The following pages contain a résumé of the 7th, 8th, 9th and 
1oth chapters of Spinoza’s Tractatus theologico-politicus continens 
dissertationes aliquot quibus ostenditur libertatem philosophandi non 
tandum salva pietate et reipublicae pace posse concedi sed eandem nisi 
cum pace reipublicae ipsaque pietate tolli non-posse. This tractatus 
was first published anonymously at Hamburg, 1670, with the 
motto from 1 John 4:13. The edition before us is that by H. E. 
G, Paulus, Jena, 1802. In the same year in which Spinoza’s 
tractatus was published, Hobbes’ Leviathan also came from the 
press, and fifteen years before Le Peyrere’s Systema theologicum 
was issued. Whether Spinoza knew these works, which, as far 
as the Pentateuch question is concerned, touch more or less on 
the same questions, we cannot decide, but it must be assumed 
that he wrote independently, because he had advantages which 
his precursors had not. Spinoza was a Hebrew scholar and 
acquainted with the literature of his people, which cannot be said 
of either Peyrere er Hobbes. Be this as it may, certain it is that 
Spinoza anticipated many of the critical and hermeneutical views 
which are now accepted. The language of a scholar, belonging 
to the conservative school of Germany, Prof. Strack, in his 
Einleitung, (34 ed. Nérdlingen, 1888) is this: “It cannot be 
denied that among Spinoza’s opinions are not a few found, 
acknowledged at present to a wide extent, often also without 
mentioning him” (p. 8). We may not agree with Spinoza in all 
points, but we cannot deny to him the honor of having been one 
of those early pioneers who paved the way for future systematic 
investigation. ‘It was not,” says Farrar} (History of Interpre- 
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tation, p. 384) “till a century later that his influence was felt in 
exegesis, but when it was felt men remembered his saying, that 
‘though it was not wholly necessary to know Christ after the 
flesh, yet it was necessary to know that eternal Son of God, that 
is, the eternal wisdom of God, which has manifested itself in all 
things, especially in the mind of man, and by far most of all in 
Christ Jesus, . . . and because the wisdom was chiefly mani- 
fested by Jesus Christ, therefore his disciples preached it, as far as 
it had been revealed by Him to them.’ It may at least be hoped 
that he who wrote this, and who also lived a life of singular moral 
nobleness and beauty—whatever may have been his errors—was 
not far from the kingdom of heaven.” With these preparatory 
remarks we enter upon our subject proper. 

The seventh chapter of his theologico - political treatise, which 
treats of the interpretation of the Scriptures, Spinoza opens thus: 
“It is in the mouths of all that the Holy Scripture is the Word of 
God, which teaches men the soul-blessedness or the way of sal- 
vation. In order to know what the Holy Scripture teaches it is 
necessary to explain the same after the same method as nature 
is interpreted. For as the method of interpreting nature mainly 
consists in this, that we compose a history of nature, and from it, 
as from certain facts, deduce the definition of natural things, in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures it is also necessary to deline- 
ate its simple history, and to infer from this as from certain facts 
and principles, the sense of the authors of the Scripture by legiti- 
mate inferences.” “All knowledge of the Scripture must only 
be derived from the same,” and on this account “nothing must 
be ascribed to the Scripture as teaching which cannot be fully 
derived from its history.”” This history must contain: _ 

1. The nature and peculiarity of the language in which the 
Scripture is written ,and which its authors used to speak. 

2. It must contain the sayings of each book and divide them 
into chapters, so that one finds everything together which may 
be said on the same subject; it must also note everything which 
is ambiguous or dark, or occurs to contradict other parts. 

3. This history must finally contain the fortunes of all pro- 
phetical books, whose memory has come ‘down to us, namely, 
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the life, character and the aims of the author of every book, 


who he was, on what occasion, at what time, for whom and in 
what language he wrote. We must also know the fate of every 
book, namely, how it was first received, into whose hands it had 
fallen, how many various readings it contained, at whose sug- 
gestion it was received among the sacred books, and finally, how 
all books which are now generally regarded as sacred have been 
united to one whole. All this the history of the sacred Scrip- 
ture must contain; all this is most necessary in order that we 
may not, impelled by a blind impetus, revere everything which is 
put before us, but only that which is certain. To make such 
inquiries Spinoza regards as of the utmost importance because 
the ancients have entirely neglected them, or if they did write 
on these subjects, their work has been lost for the most part. 
And since this fact has induced those who came later to pass off 
as certain truths the most unfounded opinions on these questions, 
it is necessary to ascertain as much as possible the true state of 
things. With these words Spinoza begins the eighth chapter in 
which he seeks to demonstrate by whom the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Books of Samuel and Kings were written, and 
inquires whether there were many authors or only one, and who 
he was. 

1. The Pentateuch, The Pentateuch, Spinoza says, has gen- 
erally been regarded as written by Moses, and this opinion was 
defended by the Pharisees with a terrorism, that every one was 
regarded as a heretic who seemed to think otherwise. On this 
account also Ibn Ezra," a man of a liberal ‘mind and of great 
learning, dared not openly to express his opinion on that point, 
but did it in such a manner that bees d one who could see, per- 
ceived what he meant. 

The passage of Ibn Ezra to which Spinoza alludes, is found 
in the former’s commentary on Deut. 1:12, where we read :the 
following references: ‘On the other side of the Jordan; if thou 
shall understand the secret of the twelve, also, and Moses wrote 
this law, and the Canaanite was then in the land, in the mount- 


t Ibn Ezra was born about 1088, and died 1167 A. D. 
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ains of Jehovah he appeared, also behold his bed is a bed of 
iron, thou shalt recognize the truth.” 

It is questionable whether Ibn Ezra really meant what 
Spinozaimplies. The former, it is true, speaks somewhat ambigu- 
ously, but since Spinoza quotes him as the first who uttered his 
doubts on the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, we shall see 
what truth there is inthis assertion. Spinoza observes the order 
of the passages alluded to by Ibn Ezra, and explains as follows: 

1. Deut. 1:5; “beyond Jordan.” If Moses had written these 
words he would have said on this side of Jordan, since he had 
never crossed it." 

2. ‘The secret of the twelve.” This Spinoza explains dif- 
ferently. (2) According to the rabbis the altar consisted of 
twelve stones; according to Deut. 27:7 seq., and Joshua 8:37, 
the whole law was to be written on the altar, from which follows 
that the law of Moses cannot be the same as the Pentateuch 
which required a larger space.? (6) Perhaps the twelve curses 
are meant thereby Deut. 27: 14-26. (c) Perhaps it refers to 
Deut. 34, which speaks in twelve verses of Moses’ death. The 
latter exposition seems to be the most simple and probable, for 
Ibn Ezra remarks on Deut. 34:1, ‘according to my view Joshua 
wrote from this verse on, for after Moses had gone up into the 
mountain, he certainly did write nothing. Joshua wrote this chap- 
ter in the spirit of prophecy. The proof is: God showed him 
(Moses) the land (v. 1); God said unto him (v. 4), and he buried 
him (v. 5) Allthis Joshua could only have known as prophet.3 

3. Deut. 31:9, “And Moses wrote this law,” which supposes 
another author, who speaks of Moses. ; 

4. Gen. 12:6, “And the Canaanite was then in the land,” 
which points to a post-Mosaic time in which the Canaanites were 
already driven away. Ibn Ezra does not commit himself. He 

* Before Spinoza, John Peyrere—born 1594, died 1676, A. D.—in his book “ Pre- 
Adamitz,” makes this also a point for the non-Mosajc authorship of the Pentateuch. 


® That this was not Ibn Ezra’s opinion we see from an expression on Deut. 27 : 1, 
where he agrees with Saadia, that here only an epitome of the law is meant. On 
Saadia, comp. my article s. v. in McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia. 


3 What Ibn Ezra here states, that Joshua wrote this last chapter, or in other words 
that Moses did not write that part, had been already hinted at a very early time. Thus 
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says: Whether we translate the word ’az already, or still, in 
either case it is a mystery of which one should keep silent." 

5. Gen. 22:14. Moriah is called the Mount of the Lord, a 
name which it could only have received after the — of the 
Temple. 

6. In Deut. 3:2, is recorded Og’s bed of iron as of some anti- 
quity. Spinoza, with reference to 2 Sam. 12:30, thinks that this 
bed was found only in the time of David.’ 

Thus far Ibn Ezra’s passages to which Spinoza’ refers. And 
it cannot be said that Ibn Ezra denies the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, though it must be admitted that he believed in 
interpolations, covering this his view with phrases like “there isa 


the Talmud Bada Bathra, 14a, says that Joshua wrote the last verses of Deuteronomy. 
Inthe Clementine Homilies (III. ch. 47) we read: the law was given by Moses, with- 
out writing, to seventy wise men to be handed down, . ies [it was not 
written] by Moses; for in the law itself it is written, “and Moses died, and they 
buried him near the house of Phogar, and no one knows his sepulcher till this day.” 
But how could Moses write that Moses died? Abelard (b. 1079, d. 1142 A. D.) raises 
the question as to who added Deut. 33 and 34, whether Moses in a prophetical spirit 
or some one else. Le Peyrere sees in the fact that the death of Moses is narrated in 
the Pentateuch the proof that these five books of Moses are not “ Moses’ Archetypi,” 
but “Scripti ab alio.” 


* Hobbes (b. 1588, d. 1679 A. D.) in his Leviathan, quotes this passage also as a 
proof of non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Prideaux (Zhe Old and New 
Testament, part I., bk. 5, Pp. 343, ed. 1719) regards this passage as an interpolation 
made when the Canaanites, having been extirpated by Joshua, were no longer in the 
land. Huetius (Demonstratio evangel, p. 181) says very naively that Spinoza prefers to 
translate ’az by still because it favors his impiety “quod impietati suae favet.”. Kal- 
isch (Genesis, ]. c.) says in Joco “ the words ‘and the Canaanite was then in the land,’ 
are not nearly so difficult as either hypercriticism or timidity has represented them. 
For, on the one hand, the translation, ‘The Canaanite was still in the land,’ is 
uncalled for, and leads to an erroneous inference. . . . But on the other hand, 
it requires scarcely a proof, that we have to render these words, ‘the Canaanites were 
already in the land.’ . . . It is, hence, obvious how groundlessly even Rabbini- 
cal expositors found offence in those words, and modern writers declare them either as 
a spurious interpolation, or as a certain proof of a very late origin of the Pentateuch.” 


2 Peyrere, 1. c., remarks that there would be no object in calling the attention of 
_the people to the bed of the giant whom they had already seen. He says it is far 
. more probable that the historian, in order to secure credence for his narrative, mentions 
the iron bed as a most certain proof. Hengstenberg and Hiivernick think that the 
bed of iron means a “ basaltic sarcophagus.” 
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secret,” or “ by considering this or that thou shall find the truth,”’* 
In further proof of non-Mosaic authorship Spinoza adduces 
also the following passages: Deut. 3: 14, the expression “ region 
of Argob” mentioned in v. 13, is explained by the better known 
one “ Jair’s tent-villages ” or, as the passage reads: “Jair, the 
son of Manasseh, took all the region of Argob, unto the coasts 
of Geshuri and Mathathi, and called them after his own name, 
even Bashan, the tent-villages of Jair unto this day.” . Peyrere 
already. was offended at the expression ‘unto this day,” for Jair 
himself scarcely possessed any possession in Moses’ time. 
Hence it is evident that the author of this Deuteronomic passage 
wishes to show from the farthest and most primitive origin how 
the village of Jair received its name, deriving it from the time of 
Moses, which was long before his own. Huetius, |. c. p. 183, 
admits that we must here suppose an interpolation of Ezra, or a 
gloss which crept into the text. As post-Mosaic Spinoza also 
regards the name of the place ‘“‘ Dan” mentioned in Gen. 14: 14, 
which, according to Judges 18:29, became only known after 
Joshua. Huetius, |. c. p. 84, thinks that Ezra nay possibly have 
changed “ Laish” into ‘‘Dan.’”’ Modern apologetes, like Jahn 
and Havernick, think that there were two places of the name Dan, 
one of which is meant in Genesis and Deuteronomy, the other in 
Joshua and Deuteronomy. The same is also the opinion of Keil 
(Introduction, vol. 1, p. 192, Edinburgh, 1869). Strack, the latest 
commentator on Genesis (Kurzgefasster Kommentar, 1892), re- 
marks that Dan stands by prolepsis for Laish (Judges 18:29), 
or Leshem (Josh. 19: 47). 

*That Ibn Ezra did not deny the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, but 
believed in interpolations, is the opinion of Maier in his article “ Aben-Ezra’s Meinung 
iiber den Verfasser des Pentateuchs,” in Studien und Kritiken, 1832, p. 634 seq.; also 
cf Riehm, Zinleitung in das alte Testament, 1., p. 146; Siegfried, Spinoza, 1867, p. 10 
seq. Different, however, Curtiss in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1884, p.8, who says: “When 
we remember that Graetz affirms that he (Ibn Ezra) had pantheistic tendencies and, 
along with an almost fanatical orthodoxy, maintained a half-concealed scepticism, 
ridiculed the mystical interpretation of Solomon’s Song, doubted the anthenticity of 
the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, and could not take the supernatural accounts 
of the Bible literally, but had to give them a rationalistic interpretation, we can con- 


clude that Spinoza may not be so far from the truth when he recognizes in Ibn Ezra 
his forerunner in the denial of the Mosaic authorship.” ; 
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Spinoza refers to passages in which Moses is not only men- 
tioned in the third person, but which contain things respecting 
him, as Moses was the meekest of all men (Num. 12: 3); Moses 
was wroth with the officers of the host (Num. 31:14); Moses, 
the man of God, (Deut. 33:1); Moses, the servant of the Lord, 
died, and there ‘arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses. Spinoza comes to the conclusion that “all this, namely, 
the manner of speaking, and even the entire connection of the 
history, make us thoroughly-believe that these books-were writ- 
ten by another, and not by Moses himself.” Spinoza also 
observes that not only is it related how Moses died, was buried, 
and that the Hebrews mourned for him thirty days, but also 
besides this a comparison is made between him, and all the other 
prophets that arose after him. Such a testimony Moses could 
neither give to himself, nor could one ‘who immediately followed 
him, but one who lived many centuries after Moses. 

Another point adduced by Spinoza-is, that some of the 
narratives extend beyond the lifetime of Moses. Thus we read 
(Ex. 16:35) that the children of Israel ate manna forty years, 
until they came to the land that they were to inhabit, concerning 
which we find the narrative in Josh. 5:12. Besides we read, Gen. 
36: 31, “ these are the kings who reigned in Edom, before a king 
reigned over the children of Israel.” Without doubt the 
historian here names the kings-which the Idumeans had before 
David conquered them and placed governors there. From all 
this Spinoza concludes that the Pentateuch was not written by 
Moses, but by some one who lived many centuries after 
Moses. 

As to the passage, Gen. 36: 31, Spinoza is not the first to call 
attention to it. In his commentary im /oco Ibn Ezra remarks: 
“There are those who say that this section was written propheti- 
cally, but Isaac says that this section was written in the days of 
Jehoshaphat.”” He asserts that Hadar (v. 39), whose wife was 
Mehetahel, is the same as Hadad (1 Chr. 1: 50), the Edomite 
who is mentioned in 1 Kings 11:14-20, and that Mehetabel is 
the same as the unnamed sister of Tahpenes, the queen of Egypt, 
whom Pharoah gave to Hadad, the contemporary of Solomon, 
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to wife... Ibn Ezra thinks that Isaac’s book ought to be burned. 
Whoever this Isaac was, whether Isaac ben Jasos of the eleventh 
century, or Isaac ben Suleiman (d. 940 A. D.), is of no conse- 
quence, but Ibn Ezra solves not the difficulty by ridiculing this 
Isaac when he says, “that the author is rightly called Isaac 
(laughter), because every one who hears him will laugh at him.” 
Spanheim regards our passage as an interpolation, and Strack 
l. c. writes: It is certain that the author of the catalogue (7. ¢., 
of the kings of Edom, v. 31~39) only wrote after the establish- 
ment of the kingship in Israel. Kalisch 1. c. remarks: “ Certain 
it is that from very early times those words, ‘before a king yet 
reigned over the children of Israel’ have given serious offence to 
many pious interpreters; they have been regarded by some as a 
later addition; induced others to reject the whole of this portion 
(vv. 31-39), and have by others, who supposed they were writ- 
ten in the time of Moses, been given up as hopelessly lost to 
intelligible explanation. But those who start from the principle 
of prophetic inspiration will have no difficulty in explaining that 
phrase.” The theory of prophecy is defended by Hengstenberg 
(Beitraege I11., p. 202 seq.), Havernick (Specielle Einleitung, p. 
306) and Keil (Jntroduction I., p. 191). 

Spinoza proceeds to examine the books which Moses wrote, 
and which are cited in the Pentateuch, but which are different 
from the Pentateuch. From Ex. 17:14, it appears that Moses, 
at the command of God, wrote a description of the war against 
Amalek, but in what book does not appear from this chapter. 
But in Num. 21: 4, a certain book is cited, which is called “‘ Wars 
of God,” and in this book doubtless the war against Amalek, 
besides all the encampments which are attested by the authors of 
the Pentateuch as having been written by Moses (Num. 33:2) 
are described. Whilst Spinoza leaves the question open, Peyrere 
holds that that book (7. ¢., the Book of the Wars of Jehovah) was 
neither written by Moses, nor could have been written by him. 
He believes that Moses wrote commentaries on all the remarkable 
occurrences, from which, long after Moses’ death, this book of 
the wars of Jehovah was composed, from which finally the book 


*Comp. Maier in Studien und Kritiken, 1832, p. 639 seq. 
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of Numbers was taken. Hence the book of Numbers is an apo- 
graph from an apograph. What Huetius, l.c. pp. 185-6, opposes 
to Spinoza that such a suspicious and cautious man who would 
admit nothing, msi id quod ex scripture constat (Tract. theol.-pol. i. 
8) should utter such entirely uncertain things may also be opposed 
to Davidson (Jntrod. I. p. 113) where he says of the account of 
Amalek’s defeat, that it was transferred to a book, perhaps the 
book of the Wars of the Lord, mentioned in Num. 21: 14, and an 
itinerary of the Israelites (Num. 33:2). 


As a second book, Spinoza mentions The Book of the Covenant. 


This book Moses first read when Israel made the covenant with 
God. But this book contained but little, namely: The Laws or 
Commands of God, which are narrated in Ex. 20:22-ch. 24. 
Spinoza perceived that ch. 20:22 is the beginning of another 
document, but the supposition that it was the Book of the Covenant 
rests on nothing. 

The third book which Spinoza mentions is the Book of the 
Law of God. In the fortieth year after the Exodus Moses 
explained all the laws which he had given (Deut. 1:5) and pledged 
the people anew (Deut. 29:14) and finally wrote the book which 
contained these laws as explained and the new coverfant (Deut. 
31:9). This is called the ‘‘ Book of the Law of God,” which is 
afterwards increased by Joshua through the narration of the cov- 
enant into which the people entered with God the third time 
(Josh. 24:25, 26). But since we have no book which contains 
this covenant of Moses, and at the same time the covenant of 
Joshua, it must necessarily be conceded that this book has 
perished. He concludes that this book of the Law of God which 
Moses wrote was not the Pentateuch, but another work of smaller 
compass. Finally Spinozaasks: Should Moses not have written 
some of the laws which he had given during the forty years? 
To this he replies that the Scripture says nothing of the kind. 
But he thinks it possible that what he calls the senate (probably 
the seventy elders) may have communicated the commands of 
Moses in writing to the people, which a compiler afterwards col- 
lected and inserted in order into the life of Moses. 
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2. Joshua. That Joshua did not write this book Spinoza infers 
from the following: (1) Another writer wrote of Joshua’s fame 
(ch. 6:27); narrates how Joshua left nothing undone of all that 
Moses had commanded (8:35; 11:15); how he (Joshua) became 
old, assembled the whole people, and died. 

(2) Events are narrated which took place after his death; thus, 
ch. 24:31, we read: And Israel served the Lord all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders, that overlived Joshua; 
also ch. 22:10, seq., seems to point at events after Joshua’s death, 
since he is not mentioned at all in the entire narrative. 

(3) The formula recurring so often, “unto this day,” (ch. 
i4itg; 15:63; 26: 10) shows that a later writer speaks of older 
times. 

(4) From ch. 10:14, “and there was no day like that before 
it or after it,” proves very plainly that the book was written 
many centuries after Joshua. 

If Joshua has written any book at all it can only be the book 
of Jasher (ch. 10:13). . 

3. Judges. That the book of Judges was written by the 
judges, no sane man, as Spinoza says, will assert, for the epilogue 
in ch. 21 shows that it was written by only one author. Besides, 
the formula ‘‘in those days there was no king in Israel,” points 
to a time in which there were kings already. Hobbes thinks that 
our book was written after. the’ captivity of the ten tribes, and 
this he infers from ch. 18:30. 

4. Samuel. The Books of Samuel extend history beyond 
Samuel’s death. Especially 1 Sam. 9:9 points to a very late 
time of composition: ‘“ Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to 
enquire of God, thus he spake, Come, and let us goto the seer, 
for he that is now called a prophet was beforetime called a seer.” 

5. Kings. The Books of Kings point themselves to other 
sources; 1 Kings 9:29: “Chronicles of the Kings of Judah;” 
1 Kings 14:19: “Chronicles of the Kings of Israel;” 1 Kings 
11:41: “ Book of the Acts of Solomon.” 


[ 70 be continued. | 
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SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY: 


By REv. W. P. MCKEE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Schultz is a noted German scholar, who is held in high 


esteem, both by conservative and radical biblical students. It 
is thought by many that he has succeeded in discovering the 
golden mean between the extremists in Old Testament dis- 
cussions. 

We deal with the first two of the twenty chapters of this 
remarkable book. 

“Biblical Theology” is a much misunderstood term, Biblical 
theology, properly understood, presents the facts of revealed 
religion, just as they existed in the different periods of its 
growth. Hence the task of biblical theology is purely histor- 
ical. In searching the books of Holy Scripture for these facts 
of biblical theology, we do not assume that the religious and 
moral material of the Bible is all of equal excellence. We 
assume nothing. These questions are to be answered by a care- 
ful investigation of the facts. 

Biblical theology is, of course, closely connected with exe- 
gesis. We must know exactly what a biblical book means, in 
order to get its contribution to biblical theology. To do this 
in a way to win the assent of all is impossible at present, because 
there is not entire agreement as to the date, and authorship, and 
structure of the biblical writings. Indeed, the debatable ground 
has rather been widened by the very latest investigations. 

Biblical theology is also connected with systematic theol- 
ogy. Systematic theology has not enough recognized that 


*Old Testament Theology. By Dr. Hermann Schultz. Translated by Rev. J. A.: 


Patterson. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. New York: Scribners. 2 Vols. Price 
$6.00 net. 
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there has been progress in revelation. Systematic theology 
aims to present, as a harmonious whole, the religious teachings 
of Old Testament, New Testament and the Christian church. 
Biblical theology makes no effort to harmonize truths. It 
simply presents the moral and religious life of a period as it was 
at that time. It by no means asserts that every religious teach- 
ing of the Old Testament is a harmonious part of Christian 
doctrine. The religious life and teaching of David's time, for 
example, was but a step in the process of religious development, 
which at last would lead to a perfect religion, Christianity. The 
most that can be said is, that in each period the germ of Chris- 
tianity was present. But it was hid, and it was only in germ. 
As a matter of fact no Old Testament conception is entirely 
Christian. Christianity must set every one of them in a new 
light, and perfect them. And it is sad to see men try to make 
out that such men as Jacob and David lived up to the standard 
of morality which Christ taught. And it is sadder yet to lower 
the Christian standard, so as to make Jacob appear in a better 
light. 

Biblical theology has nothing to do with church history. 
We see in Jesus the Messiah. He lived the perfect life. The 
church has not reached his standard, much less passed on beyond 
it. The result is that the best church and Christian life is but 
the unfolding of the life of Christ in the believer. The Bible is 
not merely the beginning of Christian literature. It is the class- 
ical standard of such literature for all time. 

But biblical theology has much to do with the history of 
Israel, especially with the religious history of Israel. Indeed, 
the religious history of Israel is the important part of her his- 
tory, because Israel was ¢he religious people. Biblical theology 
is also connected with archeology, because that science has to 
do, not only with Israel’s domestic, social, and legal relations, 
but also with morals and worship. 

Biblical theology is therefore entitled to a place by itself in 
the separate departments of theology. In it the student arrives 
at definite results. It clears the way for systematic theology, 
by showing exactly what sort of thing primitive Christianity was 
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This service helps us also to test the church methods and doc- 
trines of every and any period» 

Accordingly we must proceed to ascertain precisely what the 
moral, and religious principles of Israel were at the different 
periods of her history. To get the facts there must be, first of 
all, a careful sifting of documents, with reference to the time in 
which they were written. We must apply purely historical tests, 
unmoved by prejudices of any kind. Yet it is useless to study 
Israel’s history, except one is in living sympathy with the — 
of her religion. 

The sources for the study of biblical theology are the books 
of Holy Scripture and only those. These books we may appeal 
to, as giving us an account of the real religious history of Israel, 
and not merely its outer shell. Some writers, indeed, believe 
that the leaders of Israel had a secret and deeper religion, not 
known to the people, and not recorded in the Old Testament. 
As a matter of fact, however, such men as Isaiah and the Deuter- 
onomist, who must have been of the “initiated,” if there were a 
secret faith, preach precisely the same religion as the rest, and 
that with simplicity and candor. The idea that the leaders of 
Israel had an esoteric religion, is a mere phantom of the imagi- 
nation. 

It may be that these writers accommodated themselves to 
popular views, ina measure. Thisis not strange. Symbol and 
parable are in constant use, except in the language of science. 
But the religious zeal of these men makes it certain that, after 
all, they meant to express to the people their own deepest con- 
victions. The Old Testament records are, then, the real records 
of the best and richest religious experience of the nation. 

The biblical writings include every form of literature used by 
the Hebrews. There is not much, however, of the philosophical 
element. The language usually is popular, even in the law and 


prophets. Ecclesiastes, however, is philosophical. It is easy © 


to trace the development of revealed religion in the historical, 
legal, and prophetic sections. But it is more difficult to do this 
in the pieces which are poetical. Some of. the poetry is really 
secular, as Canticles, and it requires keen spiritual insight to 
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detect the religious element in this book. It is difficult, also, in 
the “vision” and “symbol” and “parable” always to discrim- 
inate accurately between the mere form and the real meaning. 
In fact, only the man who has an instinct for poetical expression 
will ‘avoid innumerable blunders. 

Biblical theology finds even more difficulty with the histor- 
ical books, because we cannot be sure that they are of equal 
historical credibility. The most devout and spiritual writer can- 
not be scientifically accurate as a historian if he is far separated 
from the events he describes, and has no trustworthy documents 
to draw from. If he is hundreds of years from the events he 
narrates he may give an accurate description of the general 
condition of such times, but he cannot give a detailed account of 
the religious coloring of those ages, and that is precisely what 
biblical theology most requires. Kings and Judges are, there- 
fore, trustworthy records of the times of which they treat, and 
while Chronicles are not useful for an enquiry into the religion 
of David’s time, they are very valuable for understanding the 
state of religion at the close of the Persian period. Hence a 
book is not less valuable by not being a strictly accurate narra- 
tive of a given period. It may be invaluable as throwing light, 
incidentally, upon the customs of the time in which it was 
written. 

Here we are confronted with the question: Are there legends 
and myths in the Bible? And before we give a hasty denial, we 
should define legend and myth. First, as to legend. When a 
nation emerges from prehistoric times it always brings with it, as 
a precious spiritual treasure, the national legend concerning its 
origin and ancestry, and first deeds. History, strictly so called, 
is unknown and unnecessary at such early epochs. These things 
are handed down in song, and proverb, and story. It must be 
that when the memory of a period is transmitted orally, these 
traditions should wreathe around the early heroes garlands of 
spontaneous poetry. But this is very far from being fiction or 
falsehood, even though it is not sober, scientific history. Legend 
always has history as a kernel, and in legend the chief figures 
are always types, models of the nation’s character. Thus the 
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legend lets us into the innermost heart of a nation. In legend 
one sits by the hearth in a people’s home, and listens to the 
very breathing of its inner life. 

Did Israel have legends? Necessarily so. Have some of 
them been preserved in the Scriptures? Either that, or history 
has been miraculously revealed to the writers. Is this natural ? 
How could genuine piety help a man to a special knowledge of 
historical facts? Certainly it does not do so now. And if facts 
were thus miraculously revealed, what was the use of original 
‘documents, and the testimony of eye witnesses, on which 
biblical writers lay such emphasis? 

Really this idea is due to the notion that a legend is not a fit 
vehicle to convey religious truth. But is this a fact? Certainly 
an exact history is not, thereby, a suitable medium for the reve- 
lation of God’s will. Josephus and Tacitus are not to be put 
into the canon, because they give an accurate account of 
Jews or Christians. Why is a book put into the canon? 
Because it places us in contact with the growth of revealed 
religion. The Holy Spirit excludes deceit and lying, but 
he does not require a method of writing -history which is 
unknown to the people of the time. The ancient world cared 
little for exact details, but everything for the great principles 
exemplified in the history. And the Holy Spirit does not 
exclude ignorance of petty details. This same Spirit used 
Luther, though he was not the equal of Humboldt in scientific 
knowledge. He used Augustine though he was not the equal of 
Sallust as an historian. The historical instinct is not the 
highest gift. It did not teach Tacitus the ways of God. It is 
the spirit of revelation which illumines the religious life, and 
gives consciousness of the will of God, that is most to be desired. 

Now the dominant ideas of a people express themselves in 
their legends ; and these legends are due to the really creative 
minds within that people. Hence the legends of Israel must 
have been shaped by the Spirit of God working in Israel's men. 
The religious leaders of Israel were also the men who produced 
and gave form to its legends. Really the Spirit of God can 


speak through legend better thag through history. The legend 
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reveals Israel as it actually was. It shows her model characters. 
For giving us a knowledge of the religion of the age out of 
which it springs, legend is the most valuable material we possess. 
iW Legend has to do with history, myth has to do with doctrine — 
) —with thoughts about the essence of the world we behold. 

a The proper time for forming myths is when languages are 

i growing. Myth and language arise together. Myths are | 
usually closely connected with legends, and come out of remote 
i antiquity. It is plain that Israel was not poorer than her neigh- 
bors in the possession of myths, which are, indeed, among the 
noblest possessions of early peoples, and there is no reason why 
some of these myths may not have been preserved in the Bible. 

} Israel took up the common mythical ideas concerning the origin 

| of earth and man and saturated them with true and enduring 

\ beliefs concerning God, the world and man. It was only when 
Israel ceased to grow, that she ceased to appropriate and utilize 
the myth. 

When Israel took up these myths, she at once reproduced 
them from within and purified them, making them to be revelation 
myths. The earlier myths of the Persians and Chaldeans are 
very similar to the early Bible stories. But in religious char- 

: acter, they are as different as the Chaldean and Jewish religions. 
| In the Old Testament the myth is “born again by the creative 
power of a self-revealing God.” - (Riehm). 

This revelation myth is the most appropriate of all dresses in 
which to present the true religion. It speaks straight to the 
heart. For the deepest intellect it is deep. For the child it is 
winning and simple. It is the brightest gem in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is plain that the narratives of the times before Moses 1 
are legendary. This is clear from the fact that it is a time prior 
to all knowledge of writing in Israel, when, indeed, writing was 
only beginning to come into use in Egypt. It is also plain that 
these narratives are legendary from the superhuman proportions 
assigned to time and power, and the easy tolerance of contra- 
diction. These early narratives in Genesis are perfectly natural 
as legends, but as history they are very perplexing and incon- 
ceivable. 
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The first three chapters of Genesis have become revelation 
myths. The stories about creation, the primeval condition of 
man, and the fall are myths, that is, the religious ideas only 
remain in the narrative. This is best shown by those expositors 
who accept the narratives as history, and yet do not succeed in 


- getting out of them any other meaning than the advocates of 


the mythical view. 
The result may be outlined as follows: Genesis is a book of 
sacred legend with a mythical introduction. From Abraham to 


Moses we have national legend, mixed with a variety of myth- © 


ical elements. From Moses to David we have history, still 
mixed with a great deal of the legendary, and even partly with 
mythical elements. From David onwards we have history with 
no more legendary elements in it than are ies mene present in 
history written by the ancients. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


The Fourth or Advanced Course in Hebrew by correspondence covers the 
three post-exilic prophets, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, in a very 
thorough way. Each of the twenty lessons includes the careful study of the 
text of about one chapter, the lexicographical study of ten selected words, the 
explanation by references of ten of the most difficult forms and ten construc- 
tions, a list of special expressions for interpretation, several topics for general 
and exegetical study, a lesson in the Evements of Syntax, in Hebrew accents, 
and in the Vocadu/aries, and finally a series of questions for a recitation paper 
by the student, in which the results of his work are summed up and expressed 
in written form for the criticism of the instructor. 

The course has proved a very useful one, and nearly all who have finished 

or are now pursuing it are enthusiastic over the benefit they have derived 
from it. 
Rev. C. F. Partridge says of the course: “It has been very pleasant and 
profitable.” Professor C. K. Crawford: “I feel that it has been of great 
benefit to me, and only regret that there isn’t more of it... Rev. W. D. Akers: 
“I have found great pleasure in the study. It has been valuable to me, not 
only in giving me some knowledge of Hebrew and of the Word of God, but 
in the mental drill.” Rev. G. M. W. Carey: “I have. derived great benefit 
from the study. The Bible is far more of a living book to me now.” Rev. 
David Price: “I am very glad I took the course. I never before got so 
much out of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. This course has made them 
living books to me. I could make but very little homiletic use of them pre- 
vious to my taking this course. I have preached a number of sermons from 
them, and I have the seeds of a number more. The study has already paid 
for itself.” 

The above are only specimens of the universal testimony. 

The following have finished the course within the past few months : 

Rev. Professor C. K. Crawford, Danville, Ky. 

Rev. W. D. Akers, Jonesboro, Tenn. ~ 

Rev. C. F. Partridge, Brownsville, Vt. 

Miss E. S. Colton, Farmington, Conn. 

Rev. Wm. Stuart, Dromore West, Co. Sligo, Ireland. 

Rev. F. H. Wright, Grand Pré, Nova Scotia. 
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Rev. Henry Easson, Latakia, Syria. 

Rev. David Price, Isaac’s Harbor, Nova Scotia. 

Rev. G. M. W. Carey, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Rev. W. P. Archibald, Cavendish, P.E.I., Canada. 

Rev. J. M. Wiggins, Humeston, Iowa. 

Rev. W. D. Starkey, Cumberland, Ohio. 

Rev. Wiesel Beale, Jackson, Missouri. 

Rev. Henry C. Hatcher, Western Bay, Newfoundland. 

Rev. J. H. Murphy, Cork, Ireland. 

Rev. G. F. Mainwaring, Leechburg, Pa. 

Rev. Clarence Finster, Rockford, Mich. 

It will be noticed that about one-half of these live outside the United 
States. 


THE May number of the University Extension World contained an 
article entitled ‘Some Results of Correspondence Work in Hebrew.”, It is 
practically a résumé of the work of the Institute in that department of its 
work which was its original field, and which still remains one of its most 
important lines of work. 

The article enumerates first some general results of Hebrew correspond- 
ence study. The most important of these are, (1) the testimony which the 
success of this work has borne to the practicability of genuine scientific work 
by correspondence; (2) its influence in popularizing the study of Hebrew, 
and, through that, of the Bible itself in English as well as in its original lan- 
guage ; (3) the opportunity which it has afforded to a large number of persons 
to do a work which would otherwise have been impossible for them to accom- 
plish. 

The various classes thus benefited are then briefly mentioned. They are, 
(a) ministers whose seminary work in Hebrew was unsatisfactory, or who 
allowed their previous knowledge to be crowded out by the demands of min- 
isterial duties ; (b) the large class of seminary-trained ministers who pursued 
only so-called English courses, of which Hebrew did not form a part; (c) 
the yet larger class of ministers who entered upon their life-work without 
special theological preparation; (d) young men preparing for the ministry, 
who, by the aid of correspondence-study, have been enabled ‘to enter 
advanced classes in Hebrew in the theological school, thus giving them more 
time—so much needed—for advanced work in the Old Testament, or in 
other branches; (e) foreign missionaries to whom further resident study is out 
of the question; (f) biblical students generally, especially women, who have 
desired to read the Old Testament Scriptures at first hand, but have lacked 
either the desire or the opportunity to attend a theological institution, where 
only until recently a knowledge of Hebrew has been attainable. 


i Exploration and Discovery. 


A NEW FIND IN CHALDAA. 


By Ira M. PRICE, 
The University of Chicago. 


( There is no cessation of surprises in the Orient. Every attempt on the 
part of archzologists to uncover the remains of early civilizations has an 
abungant reward. The last fifteen years in particular have seen the most 
i significant results touching the oldest empire of ancient Chaldza. . They 
have brought to us antiquities which date back to a time between 3000 and 
4000 years before the Christian era. In 1877, M. de Sarzec was sent by the 
French government as Consul to Bosrah. Having spent several years in the 
old Nile valley, he very naturally acquired a taste for the relics of antiquity, 
the remains of ancient peoples. 

From Bosrah he penetrated into the swamps of lower Chaldea, to investi- 
gate the mounds which arose here and there like islands out of their morassy 
surroundings. He braved the pest-dealing fens and the savage Montifek 
Arabs with an indomitable energy. His constitutional hardihood and politi- 
cal sagacity insured him a high degree of success in his plans of excava- 
tion. He began his work on a mound.or hill four miles in length, located 
about four days south of Bosrah and sixty miles north of Mugheir or Ur of 
the Chaldees. He soon uncovered at this spot the walls of a temple 175 feet 
long by 100 feet wide with its angles toward the cardinal points. Within 
these walls he found thirty-six rooms of different forms and sizes. In most 
of them some objects of genuine archzological interest were picked up. 
Headless statues, cylinders, door-sockets, bits of fresco work, heads of statues, 
i etc., etc., were among the treasures. 

The most interesting facts connected with all of these finds of M. de 
w Sarzec is that they are the first extensive introduction to the oldest known 
: civilizations of the lower Mesopotamian valley. They give us the assurance of 
the existence of a high state of culture in this valley long centuries before the 
call of Abraham or the founding of the Assyrian empire. They reveal to us 
i a people with a beautifully constructed language, an elaborate ritual of wor- 
a ship, well-organized armies, and an advanced state of development in the-cul- 
tivation of the arts. In short, the occupants of the cities which are covered 
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(but now partly excavated) at Tello represent a very ancient, thrifty, progres- 
sive, skillful and highly developed people. 

Among the finds of M.de Sarzec of intensest interest was the s#2/e of the 
vultures, so called because of the birds which hover above the scenes. Its 
life-like and truly artistic figures aroused universal attention among scholars 
of the past. But now this broken and almost ruined s#é/e has been com- 
pleted by the discovery of three new fragments, making it the most remarka- 
ble known specimen of the work of the artists of ancient Chaldza. 

This monument has figures upon both its sides. One of the scenes rep- 
resents a funeral after a battle or a thanksgiving after a victory. The mass 
of slain human bodies shows the mortality which was visited upon the armies. 
_ We see also an ox provided for sacrifice to the deity. On one fragment, 
E-anna-du, the king is on his chariot at the head of his troops, who are 
arranged in six ranks, armed with lances and peculiar rectangular shields. 
The king is in the act of piercing with a lance a defeated enemy, though the 
scene is somewhat uncertain because of the damaged character of the frag- 
ment. The chariot is a set of panels curiously put together, on the front of 
which hang a battle-axe and a quiver of arrows. The attire of the king is of 
great interest, while the weapons he carries are compared by M. Heuzey to 
those displayed by the leader of the Amu band pictured at Beni-Hassan, 
which entered Egypt in the XIIth dynasty. 

I can mention only one other figure of interest.. Under the principal 
character is a very significant scene. There is a large net within which is a 
number of naked men crawling about to find a way of escape. Their feat- 
ures are similar to others in another place under the feet of E-anna-du, prob- 
ably representing captives of the same people. This scene has been 
compared with Habakkuk 1: 15-17, where he says: “He taketh up all of 
them with the angle, he catcheth them in their net, and gathereth them in 
his drag. Therefore he rejoiceth and is glad. Therefore he sacrificeth unto 
his net and burneth incense unto his drag. Shall he therefore empty his 
net and not spare to slay the nations continually ?” 

A few lines of inscriptions tell us that Z-anna-du was king of Shirpuria, 
son of A-kur-ga/ and grandson of Ur-nina of the most ancient Chaldean 
kings — dating from a time at least 1000, possibly 2000, years before the call 
of Abraham. 

These finds tells us that Abraham was not a barbarian, but was 
nurtured in the midst of one of the greatest civilizations of his day. He had 
the culture and refinements, the results of long ages of development, which, 
with faith in Jehovah, sent him on his way to large and ennobling victories 
for truth and righteousness. 
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Spnopses of Fmportant Articles. 


tl) PAUL’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. V. THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS — 
i! Irs Aim. By Rev. PRoFEssor A. B. Bruce, D.D., in The Expositor 
for May, 1893. 


The traditional opinion that Paul had no other desire or purpose in writing 
4] this epistle than to draw up an adequate statement of the Christian faith does 
not accord with the historical spirit of modern exegesis. What the precise 
situation was it may be difficult, or even impossible, to determine. The letter 
certainly deals with a phase of the Judaistic controversy, and a prior? one 
could tell that it would be that phase not yet considered in the other contro- 
versial epistles, viz., the prerogative or primary of Israel. In the then exist- 
ing condition this question must inevitably come up for discussion. If the 
Judaists could not nip Christianity in the bud by compelling Gentile converts 
to comply with Jewish customs, nor cripple the movement by assailing Paul’s 
apostleship and character, the only course open would be to enter a protest in 
the name of the elect people, and pronounce the evangelization of the Gen- 
tiles a wrong done to Israel. It is to such a temper that Paul addresses 
iM himself in chapters 9-11. Being a man of Christlike spirit, he could not treat 
4 it with silent contempt. He would do his utmost to prevent a chronic aliena- 
| tion from issuing in ultimate separation. The disaffected party must be 
treated in the kindest spirit. Hence the absence of a controversial tone in 
this letter, and its broad comprehensive method. The famous chapters just 

referred to do not form the kernel of the epistle, as Baur held, nor an appen- 
: dix, as the dogmatists teach, but an integral part of one great whole. The 
first eight chapters deal with the larger, more general claims of Christianity ; 
the next three deal with the less important, narrower question as to the real 
' value of Israel’s claim. Both sections are essential to the apostle’s purpose 
and course of thought. What he says is this: “Christianity is a universal 
religion. It is needed by the world at large, by Gentiles and by Jews alike ; for 
both heathenism and Judaism, judged by their practical results, are failures. 
Christianity is not a failure. It solvesthe problem aimed at by all religion ; 
brings men into blessed relations with God, and makes them really righteous. 
Christianity, therefore, must have free course: no prescriptive rights can be 
allowed to stand in its way. As for the Jewish people, I am heartily sorry for 
Hi: them. They are my countrymen, they are also God’s people. But their right 
4 / is not absolute, and they deserve to forfeit it. Yet I do not believe they are 
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permanently doomed to forfeiture. God will continue to love them, and in 
the course of his beneficent providence will give effectto their claims in a 
way compatible with Christian universalism and with Gentile interests.” 
Were the Judaistic tendencies the real though hidden foe which Paul antago- 
nized, to be found within the church of Rome, or without, and threatening to 
invade that church; or merely in Paul’s own mind, prompt to conceive new 
possible forms of antagonism, or to find solutions of all religious problems 
arising out of the Pauline conception of Christianity? All three views have 
found influential advocates. The third, advocated by Weiss, seems hardly 
probable, as one fails to see why he should trouble others with his thoughts on 
the comparatively speculative topic of the prerogatives of Israel, if nobody 
was stirring the question. If, as seems probable, the membership of the © 
Roman Church was mainly of Gentile extraction, how natural that men con- 
nected with the Judaistic propagandism should regard with envy and chagrin 
a flourishing Christian community in the capital of the empire! What more 
likely than that they should make a desperate attempt to win this church over 
to their side. If such a fact came to the apostle’s knowledge it may have 
determined him on writing the epistle as a means of frustrating, by anticipa- 
tion, the sinister scheme. Whatever may have been the composition of the 
membership, mainly Gentile or mainly Jewish, the one thing indispensable is 
to grasp firmly the fact that the epistle was meant to deal with Jewish jealousy 
awakened by the progress of Gentile evangelization; and that the Roman 
Church was in some way connected with it may be inferred from the simple 
fact of the epistle, which handles the topic, being addressed to it. Subordi- 
nate ends the writer doubtless had, such as the one arising out of his mission 
plans,— making Rome the natural base of operations for a visit to Western 
Europe. Nor is it an altogether idle fancy that in composing this remarkable 
letter the apostle’s mind was influenced by the thought that he was writing 
to a church having its seat in Rome, The epistle is truly imperial in style. 
It breathes a spirit of truly imperial ambition. The writer aspires to the 
conquest of the world. He believes in no unconquerable enemies. He will 
have all men be saved, all peoples reconciled to God and to one another; 
Jew and Gentile united in a common brotherhood, and living peaceably 
together under the benign rule of King Jesus. P. A. N. 


PauL’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY: VI. THE EPISTLE To THE 
ROMANS—THE TRAIN OF THOUGHT. By REv. PROFESSOR A. B. 
Bruce, D.D., in The Expositor for June, 1893. 

The theme of the first eight chapters is “the gospel of God,” for the 
whole world, needed by all men, available for all who will receive it in the 
obedience of faith, and thoroughly efficient in the case of all who so receive 
it. The apostle enters at once on an explanation of the nature of this gos- 
pel. ‘Therein is revealed a righteousness of God from faith to faith.” Two 
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things are indicated in this Pauline expression,—that the gospel is saving 
through faith, and that it is a uaiversa/ gospel. Having proclaimed that sal- 
vation is of faith, the apostle shuts up all men to faith by demonstrating the 
universality of sin. The repulsive picture of human depravity presented in 
this section (chaps. 1:18-3:20) is necessary to the argument, for if sin be 
universal, if all distinctions disappear in the presence of the one all - embrac- 
ing category, sinners, then there is no reason why the way to God's grace 
should not be equally open to all. But in order to make men feel the need 
of this grace, it was necessary to call forth the slumbering conscience into 
vigorous action by an unshrinking portrayal of the abominable vices prac- 
ticed among the Gentiles. But the indictment against the Jews presents a 
more delicate task, for here the apostle deals with those who regard them- 
selves as righteous. Therefore he begins with a statement amounting to a 
charge of hypocrisy, for he tells the Jews that in all essential points they are 
like the Gentiles, adding to it all the sin of hypocritical censoriousness. In 
this section Paul proves not simply that the Gentiles and the Jews are great 
sinners, but that they are such in spite of all in their respective religions that 
tended to keep them in the right way. He pronounces a verdict not merely 
on men, but on systems. Both Paganism and Judaism are failures, The 
pagans had light, but were not faithful to it. The Jews had still more 
light, and were just on that account the more to be blamed for their mis- 
conduct. 

Having reached this negative conclusion, he now proceeds to state his 
positive doctrine of salvation (chaps. 3:21-26). By “the righteousness of 
God,” which is the burden of this epistle, he means a _ righteousness which 
God gives to those who believe in Jesus. Great stress is laid on the fact that 
this righteousness is revealed apart from law, yet law is by no means under- 
valued or made void, but rather established. In chaps. 4 and 5 a three-fold 
support to the doctrine of justification by faith is drawn (a) from the history 
of Abraham (chap. 4); (b) from the experience of the justified (5: 1-11); (c) 
from the history of the human race (5 :12-21). Abraham is no exception to 
the rule that no man is justified by works. His case is in all respects typical. 
The experience of the justified is one of constant and many - sided exaltation. 
In respect to the human race it is shown that as sin and death came by one 
man, so salvation comes through faith in Christ. The law could do nothing 
to help sin and death-stricken humanity, but rather entered that sin might 
abound. 

Just here Christianity runs the risk of becoming an even more tragic fail- 
ure than Paganism or Judaism. These, judged by their practical fruits, are 
found wanting. Can the new religion stand the test? Obviously it must be 
a matter of life and death for Paul to show that the gospel he preaches will 
stand it. This is the task he undertakes in chaps. 6-8. Three questions 
naturally suggest themselves. Since the great matter seems to be that grace 
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abound, had we not better then all play Adam’s part, that grace may have free 
scope? If the law, given to make sin abound, gives place to grace, are we 
not at liberty to do deeds contrary to the law? If the function of law was to 
increase sin, is not the law itsélf sin? The thought in the first question is 
abhorrent, since, ideally viewed, a Christian is a man dead to sin and alive in, 
and with, Christ. The second question is boldly met by the assertion that just 
because we are not under law, but under grace, therefore sin shall not have 
dominion over us. This leads to a discussion of the function of law which 
is illustrated under the figure of a marriage. The fruit of marriage to the 
law is death, but this is merely a re-statement of his doctrine that the law 
entered to makesin abound. This doctrine he must now explain and defend 
in answer to the third question, which he does in one of the most remarkable 
passages in all his writings, wherein he describes the conflict between the 
flesh and the spirit, and the function of the law in provoking sin, while holy 
in itself, through the flesh. It is altogether a very sombre and depressing 
utterance, ending with the cry of despair: ‘‘ Wretched man, who shall deliver 
me!” 

The exposition of the gospel cannot so end. That would be to confess 
failure. ‘Thanks to God through Jesus Christ"”—must be made the starting 
point of a new strain, in which despair shall give place to hope, and struggle 
to victory. This is what happens in chap. 8. The apostle returns to the 
happy mood of chap. 5:1-11. In this earlier place the ground of. joy is 
objective, the righteousness of God given to faith; in the latter place it is 
subjective, union to Christ by faith, having Christ’s spirit dwelling in us. On 
eagle wing Paul soars away toward heaven. But such flights seldom last long. 
That which brings his spirit back from heaven to earth is the prevailing 
unbelief of his countrymen. This not only grieved him, but raised an impor- 
tant apologetic problem. The apostle’s solution, as given in chaps. 9-11, is 
reserved for a future occasion. 


The above papers, continuing Professor Bruce’s valuable series of articles on Paul- 
inism, are very helpful in following the apostle’s close train of reasoning in the first 
eight chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. Some of the minor links in the chain are 
not touched, but the student can easily discover the connection for himself. 

Pp. A. N. 


Wotes and Opinions. 


Theodore of Mopsuestia and the Psalter.— Rev. Professor T. K. Cheyne 
writes a short article for the June 7/zmker on “ Early Criticism of the Psalter in 
connection with Theodore of Mopsuestia.” He alludes to the fact that often 
in the study of the Psalter he has been anticipated in some of his results by 
this great early theologian and biblical scholar of the Syrian church. In this 
article he calls attention to the researches of an American scholar, Professor 
J. Douglas Bruce, of Bryn Mawr, Penn., briefly summed up in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for February, 1893, under the heading “ Immediate and Ultimate 
Sources of the Rubrics and Introductions to the Psalms in the Paris Psalter.” 
“ The ‘ Paris Psalter’” writes Professor Cheyne, “is an Anglo-Saxon translation 
of the Psalms, edited by Thorpe, in 1835, from an eleventh century manuscript 
at Paris, which formerly belonged to the Duc de Berri, brother of Charles V. 
It contains Psalms 51:6— Ps. go in poetry, the remainder being in prose.” 
The latter portion is considered by some German critics to be a translation 
by King Alfred. It is to the Latin rubrics prefixed to all the Psalms, and to 
the arguments in Anglo-Saxon accompanying the rubrics of the prose Psalms 
that Prof. Bruce calls our attention, The arguments are especially full. In 
this Early English Psalter, the following advanced critical views are given: 
“Psalms 1g and 20 (Septuagint numeration), 26-29, 32 and 33 are said to have 
reference to Hezekiah. Psalms 41 and 42 are said to be utterances of the 
Jews in Babylon longing for restoration. Psalm 45 is said to be indited in 
the name of the people of Judah returning thanks for their deliverance from 
Rezin and Pekah. Psalm 50 has reference in part (this implies the prophetic 
character of David), to the penitential longings of the Jews in Babylon. 
Psalms 43 and 46 are even represented in the arguments as referring to the 
times of the Maccabees. Lastly, in the Latin rubrics, Psalm 60 becomes 
virtually a Psalm of the Exile, and Psalm 73 of the Maccabees.” 

“The question now arises, whence did the writer of the Paris MS. or of the 
MSS. upon which he ultimately depends, obtain these surprising critical 
judgments?” Prof. Bruce’s researches throw light on this. He writes, “that 
the Latin rubrics . . . . with the exception of a few cases of adaptation, and 
still fewer of absolute divergence . . . . are taken verbatim from the argu- 
menta of the voluminous commentary entitled, In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis, 
and formerly ascribed to the Venerable Bede,” and “that the Anglo-Saxon 
arguments of the Paris Psalter are simply paraphrases of the same argumenta.” 
Prof. Cheyne continues: ‘Stimulated by Prof. Bruce’s article I have looked 
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through the arguments of the Psalms in the Exegesis, and the facts which 
they reveal are, indeed, extraordinary. Not only is the Exegesis the chief 
source both of the arguments and of the rubrics referred to, but they both 
show us an Early English (?) theologian full to overflowing of the critical 
spirit, which he unites with nota little medizval mysticism, and when we 
look a little more closely we see that he is a disciple of the ‘Interpreter’ Jar 
excellence of the Syrian Church—Theodore of Mopsuestia. Thus, Psalms 51 
and 52 (Septuagint numeration) are said to be directed against Rabshakeh. 
Psalm 53 is spoken in the name of Hezekiah. Psalm 54, in the name of the 
high priest Onias. Psalms 55-59 are Maccabean. Psalm 60 is a psalm of 
the Exile. Psalm 61, Maccabzean. Psalms 62 and 64-66, Exilic. Psalms 
79 and 82, 107 and 108, Maccabean. .... It has already been made 
probable that the unknown theologian to whom we owe the Exegesis drew 
from the original Greek of Theodore.” 
T. H.R. 


Gal. 5:8. 1 wecpovy. The rendering for this whole verse as given in 
both the authorized and the revised versions is,—‘‘This persuasion cometh 
not from him that calleth you.” Clement Bird in an interesting note in the 
June Exfositor objects to this rendering. It must be admitted that the verse 
presents difficulty. The word weopovy is found in but few places. Whether 
it has the active or passive significance depends in each case on the context. 
The context here seems to favor the former. ‘Ye were running well; who 
did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth?” (Some one has been 
persuading you to another gospel, which indeed is not another gospel but a 
perversion of the gospel, cf. 1:6-8.) ‘This persuasion cometh not from him 
that calleth you.” This perhaps is the best way in English to bring out 
plainly the thought of the writer. Evidently, as he asks the question of vs. 7, 
the whole subject of the Galatian Judaizing comes to his mind. This 
hindering, this persuading of them away from the truth, these enticing words: 
—this does not come from God. ‘Who did hinder you?” It was not God. 
Luther—quoted by Mr. Bird—brings out the idea well. “Paulus.... 
indicat hanc persuasionem et doctrinam non esse ex Christo gui vocaverat eos 
in gratia, sed ex diabolo.” This is the sense as given not only by the 
English, but also by the German version, “ solches Ueberreden,” and by the 
French, “cette suggestion”; thus following the “fersuasio hec”’ of the 
Latin versions,—the Itala and the Vulgate. The use of the demonstrative 
pronoun may be criticized as not being an exact rendering of the Greek with 
its definite article. Meyer objects to it as superfluous. Weizsacker, in his 
translation, avoids the ambiguity as to active or passive voice that inheres in 
the Greek and also in the English by using a word of different sense, —die 
Lockstimme (enticing words ; lit. alluring voice), at the same time holding with 
the Greek to the definite article, thus making the terms general. According 
to this translation, Paul’s thought flashes from the specific case in hand, viz.: 
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—that of the enticing words and persuasive arguments of the Judaizers to all 
such enticing, persuasive efforts, and so he puts it—as a “general truth, — 
persuasive, enticing argument cometh not from God."" Luther brings out this 
idea aptly in his rendering of 1538, and also in his translation, as found in 
the German version, —‘“‘ Such persuasion.” 

Practically, if we take repovy in direct connection with the preceding 
verse, it makes no difference in the sense of the passage whether we give to 
the term the active or the passive meaning. Chrysostom and Theophylact of 
the Greek Fathers, prefer the passive, also Lightfoot. Beet, in his comment- 
ary, well says,—‘‘ Grammatically, it might denote either a persuasive influence 
or surrender to such. Probably the former here. ... . But the difference is 
very slight. For passive surrender implies active persuasion. The influence 
to which they yielded is not from him that calls you, i. e., God, as in 1:6.” 
Alford and Ellicott hold to the active sense, also Meyer. The latter remarks 
that were the word to be taken in the sense of compliance, some more precise 
definition must have been appended, at least, juav, your persuasion. 

Altogether different, however, from these meanings, either active or pass- 
ive, either of which connects the verse closely with the preceding, is that sug- 
gested by Mr. Bird. With his interpretation, the word does not refer directly 
to the nature of this special sort of persuading of the Judaizers,—its plausi- 
bleness, its enticing character, — but to the nature of persuasion itself. The 
word is used generically. Persuasion, 7. ¢.,the producing of conviction, or the 
being brought to conviction, is not of God. Here, as Mr. Bird remarks, the 
active sense would be preferable. Origen and Theodoret, of the Greek 
Fathers, are quoted as holding this view. Origen’s words (contra Celsum 
6:57) are as follows: ‘Even if the uttering of persuasive arguments comes 
from God, persuasion at least (z. ¢., the proper result of persuasive and sound 
arguments) is not of God; as Paul clearly teaches when he says, 4 mewpovy 

Theodoret, in confirming his own exegesis, refers to John 7:37 and Luke 
9:23, adding: ‘For God does not force (belief) by compulsion, but seeks a 
voluntary assent.” But this rendering gives the verse too little direct connec- 
tion with the preceding, and is far less natural than the other. 

Certainly the weight of authority is for the received rendering, and is in- 
deed, when we consider it, overwhelming. The three great modern versions,— 
the English, the French, and the German, and most modern commentators, 
the theologians of the- Reformation, the Latin Fathers and the Latin ver- 
sions, together with many of the Greek Fathers, all support this view. And 
the reason for this great preponderance of opinion seems to us to be well 


rounded in the sense of the passage. 
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David’s Son and David’s Lord (Matt. 20: 41-46; Mark 12: 35-37; Luke 
20: 41-44). 

Professor W. Milligan, D.D., has an article in the June 7hinker with the 
above heading. He discusses two points: (1) admitting for the moment 
that David did not write Ps. 110 referred to in these passages, how is it that 
Christ ascribed the psalm to him? (2) If the psalm was not David's, is not 
the argument destroyed ? 

In regard to the first point, Professor Milligan claims that it would have 
been very strange for Christ to allude to the non-Davidic authorship of the 
psalm. He would have been a poor teacher, indeed, thus to divert atten- 
tion from the point in mind. He refers to the psalm, not for itself, but for its 
bearing on the matter in hand, viz: his own Messiahship and the radical 
difference between his own and the people’s conception of the Messiah. As 
a teacher he addressed himself to their own circle of knowledge. Professor 
Milligan does not touch at all the authorship of the psalm, leaving that for 
criticism to determine. 

Regarding the second point, Professor Milligan holds that the argument 
would be valid even if the psalm were not Davidic. The essential thing is 
that the psalm was acknowledged .as inspired. We may substitute, then, 
some other sacred writer for David, changing the pronoun “his” of the 36th 
verse, to “ David's.” The passage (Mark 12 : 35-37) will then read: “ And 
Jesus answered and said, as he taught in the temple, How say the scribes 
that the Christ is the son of David? A sacred writer himself said in the 
Holy Spirit, ; 

«The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit on my right hand, 
Till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet.’ 

The same sacred writer calleth him Lord; and whence is he David's 
Son?” 

Professor Milligan continues: ‘‘The argument will be as follows,—An 
inspired psalmist called the coming Messiah Lord, applied to him the very 
same term he had a moment before used of the Great Being from whom his 
inspiration came. How, then, can one so infinitely superior to David be the 
son of David, in the sense in which your scribes would have you understand 
that prophetic designation ?” 

With Prof. Milligan’s premise, the argument, it is true, would still be 
sound, since the nature of the Messiah is such that he is infinitely superior, 
not only to'the sacred writer, but also to David. The case would be differ- 
ent, however, if it were David himself who were addressed by some ‘contem- 
porary prophet. If the psalm were written in honor of David himself as the 
one in whom the Messianic kingdom ideally existed, there could be no ref- 
erence to any relation existing between David'and a coming Messiah, and so 
no comparison between the two. The same would be true if the psalm were 
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addressed by any later prophet to a contemporary king. The substitution 
suggested would hold therefore only if it were granted that the one referred 
to as “ My Lord” were directly conceived as being the coming Messiah dis- 
tinct from David himself or from any other king contemporary with the one 
writing. Under the suggestion of Prof. Milligan then, the psalm must be 
directly and immediately Messianic. That it were not Davidic would not 
affect the argument. But in reality, if we question the Davidic authorship of 
the psalm, we are quite likely to question also its direct Messianic applica- 
tion, and in that case Prof. Milligan’s suggestion would be of a theoretical 
rather than a practical bearing. It may be added that possibly the validity 
of the argument as intended by Christ turns on the phrase, “ David himself 
said,” vs. 36,—the proof of the Lordship of the Messiah being not in the 
Lordship itself involved in the superiority of the Messiah over David, but in 
David's own acknowledgment of the Lordship. The appeal then would be 
to the testimony of David. 

As to the actual authorship of the psalm there is diversity of opinion 
among scholars. Bishop Ellicott, writing recently for the Expository Times 
a series of articles on “‘ The Teachings of our Lord as to the Authority of the 
_ Old Testament,” holds the psalm to be Davidic. Perowne, mainly, if not 
entirely, on the weight of these passages in the gospel, holds the same 
opinion. Delitzsch maintains it as Davidic. Orelli agrees with Ewald that it 
was addressed to David by an inspired prophet, perhaps Nathan, the prophet 
seeing in David the type of the future Messiah. Concerning the bearing of 
the New Testament passages on the authorship, Orelli writes,—‘ The pre- 
supposition of Davidic authorship, universal then (in the time of Christ) can- 
not give the law to our historic understanding of the psalm:” 

The question as to the authorship of the psalm, and that as to Christ's 
conception and use of it, are two questions entirely distinct, and should be 
considered separately. At the time of Christ the psalm was universally 
regarded Davidic, as well as directly Messianic. We do not need to assume 
universal knowledge on the part of Christ. It would not add to our concep- 
tion of his divinity should we suppose him to have transcended the knowl- 
edge of his time and people in questions of literary origins and of scientific 
truth. His divinity is conditioned on other and entirely different factors. He 
himself does not claim absolute and universal knowledge. Concerning an 
epoch in his own Messiahship, in his own history, which he conceives to be 
most important, viz.,—the time of his second coming,—he says: “But of 
that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father only.” So reverent and devout a student of the 
Life of Christ as Neander did not find difficulty in a ees non-Davidic 
authorship of this psalm. 

There is a peculiar significance to this incident narrated in the three gos- 
pels. The incident comes at the close of Christ’s long continued conflict with 
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the Pharisees, and is his last word to them before the final words of denuncia- 
tion. Matthew best brings out the significance. “What think ye of the 
Christ ?’’ The people expect a Messiah who shall be Son of David in lineage, 
and greater than David in power. Jesus, while Son of David in lineage, is con- 
scious of himself as Son of God, and it is as Son of God, not Son of David, 
that he is Messiah. In the psalm quoted the spiritual element in the Mes- 
siah is recognized in the Priest King— “ Priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek.” In the conception of the psalmist the ideal of the nation is real- 
ized, for that army by which the Messiah wins his victory is an army in 
“holy attire,” an army of priests. Conceived as this psalm was by the peo- 
ple and by Christ, it was admirably suited to bring out the thoughts of 
Christ. The vast difference between the popular conception of the Messiah 
and Christ’s own conception was the difference between these two concep- 
tions, —Son of David, Son of God. It was the former of these conceptions 
that Jesus had rejected at the very beginning of his ministry. The tempta- 
tions of the wilderness are those that came to him in his consciousness as Son 
of God. It is the sense of this Sonship that is central all through his ministry, 
and that is revealed in the Synoptic as well as in the Johannine narrative. 
“ Art thou the Son of God,” is the question of the High Priest, to which he 
gives assent so soon after this very question of his own. These pointed ques- 
tions, then, as given by Matthew, “What think ye of the Christ? Whose 
Son is he?” coming as they do at the conclusion of his intercourse with 
the Pharisees, reveal the radical difference between their conception of the 
Messiah as the Son of David, and his own conception and knowledge of him- 
self as the Son of God. ~ T. H.R. 
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Work and Workers. 


THE workers are still working ; so the Chautauqua assemblies tell us. 


PRESIDENT KozAkI, of the Doshisha, Kioto, Japan, has been granted by 
the trustees a year's leave of absence for travel and study. He will study at 
New Haven. He hopes, also, while in this country, to secure funds for the 
endowment of the collegiate and theological departments of the school. 


THE first complete Syriac Bible issued by the Bible Society in this 
country, has just been printed at the Bible House, New York. This is a 
revision of the Syriac Old Testament published in Urumiah in 1852, and of 
the New Testament published by the American Bible Society. This present 
revision was made by the Rev. Dr. Labaree, assisted by native scholars of 
Urumiah. 


JunE Biblia quotes the Rev. Prof. Owen C. Whitehouse as follows: “A 
well-balanced criticism of the Old Testament must ever take increasing 
account of the results of Semitic Archeology. Important as are the results 
achieved during the last half century by the higher criticism in analysis of 
the documents of the Old Testament, the results to be achieved in the future 
for the Old Testament itself by the spade of the antiquarian and the acumen 
of the Semitic philologist are likely to be greater still.” 


PROFESSOR JAMES H. KIRKLAND, of Vanderbilt University, was recently 
elected Chancellor of the same, to succeed Dr. L. C. Garland, who resigned 
two years ago. The new chancellor was born in South Carolina in 1859. 
He graduated from Wofford College, Spartansburg, his native home, in 1877, 
and for six years was tutor and assistant professor of Greek in that institu- 
tion. In 1885 he received the degree of Ph.D. from Leipzig, and was elected 
Professor of Latin in Vanderbilt, with which university he has since that time 
been connected. 


CONCERNING Bible revision in India, Rev. H. C. Schmidt, D.D., of the 
Lutheran Church, writes as follows to The Jndependent: “ A company of five 
missionaries and two native Christians met recently at Madras, at the call of 
the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, to consider the question of securing a 
successor to Dr. John Hay, who had had general charge of the work of 
revision, but had been unable to complete the work before his death. He 
left the last revision of the New Testament and about one-fifth of the work on 
the Old Testament uncompleted. After some discussion it was detided to 
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press on the New Testament work, that the Telugus might have it as soon as 
possible, and to leave the choice of a successor and the work on the Old Tes- 
tament till August.” ; 


At Brantford is the New England Institute for the Christian and secular 
education of the Indians. It is supported by an English endowment resulting 
from church collections for Christian work among the Indians, made in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell. A number of interesting relics are preserved there, 
among them the large Bible presented by Queen Anne in 1712 to the Mohawk 
chief who visited Britain in that year. It was printed in 1701. In the old 
church, built in 1783, is the great bell, cast in 1785, brought from England in 
that year by Chief Brant, whose tomb is near by. The Canadian Presbyterian 
Assembly recently convened here. 


Dr. DALMAN, of the University of Leipzig, has published a statistical 
summary of the status of the societies engaged in work among the Jews. In 
England there are 9 Jewish missionary societies, in Scotland 6, in Ireland 1, 
making a total of 16 societies, employing 334 men, at 84 stations, with an 
income of 1,602,100 marks during the last twelve months. Germany has 
more societies than Great Britain—viz., 18,—but does much less work, em- 
ploying only 12 menat8 stations, and having an income of only 62,475 marks. 
Some of these societies do no work of their own, but simply codperate with 
others. Switzerland has but 1 society. The Netherlands have 3; France 2; 
Sweden and Norway 4; Denmark 1; Russia 4, with 5 men at 4 stations, and 
an income of 30,400 marks. The United States 8, with 26 men at 16 stations, 
and an income of 139,800 marks. Palestine has 2; Australia 1, with 1 man at 
I station. Grand total, 55 societies, 399 missionaries, 127 stations, income 
1,835,325 marks. 


WE are always glad to learn of the success of the inductive method in 
Bible study. It is the most difficult method, and yet the easiest. It is the 
life method, and is often unconsciously employed, even though the text- 
book before the class is of the old style. Our report is from Pataha City, 
Washington. Rev. John T. Nichols writes: ‘The Sunday school has been 
studying the Life of Christ by the Inductive method. The result has been a 
gain in numbers and the quality of work done.” Not directly bearing on 
this, but perhaps associated with it, through likeness of method and spirit, is 
the following, from the same report: ‘The 11th of June was a red-letter day 
for the whole community. * * * The regular children’s day exercises 
were in the evening and were the best we have ever had, a large congrega- 
tion attending both services. The children have become so proficient in 
singing and recitation, by the drill received in Sunday school during the past 
two years, that outsiders come from long distances to attend such exercises.” 


Pror. Von HOLsT, in a recent address at Chautauqua, said that to him, 
and indeed to any foreigner coming here, one of the most interesting and 
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remarkable of phenomena was the Chautauqua Assembly. That so many 
people will take the vacation period for actual work, for real study, is a 
surprising fact. Herein is seen the truth of the often repeated observation - 
that it is not merely cessation from work but change of work that rests. 
Sometimes absolute cessation from all work is the only means of rest. At 
other times a change of labor rests quite as much as, if not more than, entire 
inactivity. And if, as in the case of the Chautauqua Assembly, the change of 
work is accompanied by change of scene, by physical recreation, by the stim- 
ulus of new ideas, new faces, new opportunities, the success of the Chautau- 
qua gatherings, coming as they do in the mid-summer, the vacation period, is 
largely accounted for. Indeed they would hardly be possible at any other 
period. People then have their few weeks of leisure, and perhaps the great 
majority of those who attend these assemblies need just this stimulus, just 
this kind of change that Chautauqua gives. Thoughtful people, people of 
busy lives, of much work,—they here find that larger horizon, that intellectual 
and spiritual stimulus and uplift, that newness and freshness of incident, 
which Chautauqua so uniquely gives,—and_ besides this, and very important 
these summer days, the invigorating influence of open air, of grove, and 
lake. 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


THE time for the holding of the Parliament of Religions in connection with 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago is 
drawing near. The date set is September 11 to 27; the place, the Hall of 
Columbus, in the Art Palace, on the Lake Front. Few thoughtful people 
can contemplate the prospect of this unique gathering without a feeling of 
intense, almost anxious, interest, mingled with profound gratitude and joy. 
The scenes will be memorable. The possibilities for good or ill are beyond 
calculation. 


THE committee having in charge the organization of this Parliament con- 
sists of eminent representatives of religious bodies of the city of Chicago. 
Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., of the Presbyterian Church, is chairman, and 
upon him has fallen the major part of the work of arrangement and correspond- 
ence. The other members of the committee are as follows: Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Rev. Prof. David Swing, vice-chairmen ; His 
Grace Archbishop P. A. Feehan, Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., Rev. Wm. M. Law- 
rence, D.D., Rev. F. M. Bristol, D.D., Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Ph.D., Rev. A. J. 
Canfield, D.D., Rt. Rev. Bishop C. E. Cheney, D.D., Rev. M. Ranseen, Rev. J. 
Berger, Mr. J. W. Plummer, Rev. J. C. Torgersen, Rev. L. P. Mercer, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. “Two years of incessant work,” according to Dr. Bar- 
rows’ statement, have been required to bring the idea within the bounds of 
reality and assured success. All sorts of obstacles had to be overcome. 
Christian and non-Christian people, alike looked with some questioning, if not 
suspicion, upon the principles and motives underlying the conception of such 
a gathering as well as upon the results which would be likely to come from it. 


THE statement sent forth by the committee was calculated to reassure 
doubting minds. ‘‘ They desire to accomplish the greatest possible good and 
to unite all those who believe that such a Congress as has been outlined will 
promote the best interests of mankind. They desire to deepen the spirit of 
human brotherhood among the religious men of diverse faiths, to set forth 
what are deemed the important distinctive truths taught by each religion; 
to indicate the impregnable foundations of theism and the reasons for man’s 
faith in immortality; to strengthen the forces adverse to materialism; to in- 
quire what light each religion may afford to the others; to furnish an accurate 
account of the present outlook of religion; to throw all possible light on the 
solemn problems of the present age, and to bring the nations of the earth into 
more friendly fellowship.” 
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UP to the present time but two religious bodies have persisted in holding. 
aloof, and have officially signified their unwillingness to sanction the idea of 
the Parliament of Religion. These are the Church of England, and the 
- Mohammedan Church, of which the Sultan of Turkey is the head. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury states the position of the former body thus: “ The diffi- 
culties which I myself feel are not questions of distance and convenience, but 
rest on the fact that the Christian religion is the one religion. I do not under- 
stand how that religion can be regarded as a member of a Parliament of 
Religions without assuming the equality of the other intended members, and 
the parity of their position and claims. Beyond this, while I understand how 
the Christian religion might produce its evidences before any assembly, a 
‘presentation ’ of that religion must go far beyond the question of evidences, 
and must subject to public discussion that faith and devotion which are its 
characteristics, and which belong to a region too sacred for such treatment.” 


On the other hand, the greatest interest and enthusiasm on the subject has 
been manifested from all sides. It is striking how favorable have been the 
responses from the Christian missionaries. Rev. George D. Marsh, missionary 
of the American Board at Philippopolis, Bulgaria, writes of the “Parliament : 
“It is Christian in its intent, spirit, and daring. It is aggressive Christianity 
in its readiness to use all means that make for righteousness, peace, and the 
good of all men. It is catholic Christianity in its longing to ‘meet all men and 
to do them good. It is afosto/ic Christianity in its purpose to ‘look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on the things of others.’” Rev. 
George T. Candlin, of Tientsin, China, writes: “I am deeply impressed with 
the momentous consequences of your undertaking, in its relation to Christian 
missions among the great and ancient faiths of the Orient, and if a thoroughly 
practical character can be imparted to it, I foresee as its result a great 
enlightenment of missionary sentiment at home and a grand reform of mis- 
sion methods on the field, which, once realized, would inaugurate a new era 
of missionary success and restore the unlimited hope, fervor, and triumph of 
apostolic days.” 


Tue plans for the Parliament provide for a progressive discussion of great 
religious themes. A condensed statement of the immense field to be covered 
will be sufficient to make it clear how valuable these gatherings will be to 
the student of religion. Sept. 11th, Addresses of Welcome and Fraternal 
Fellowship. Sept. 12th, God. Sept. 13th, Man. Sept. 14th, Religion 
Essentially Characteristic of Humanity. Sept. 15th. Systems of Religion. 
Sept. 16th, Sacred Books of the World. Sept. 17th, Religion and the Family. 
Sept. 18th, Zhe Religious Leaders of Mankind. Sept. 1gth, Religion in its 
Relations to Natural Sciences and to Arts and Letters. Sept. 20th, Religion 
in its Relations to Morals. Sept. 21st, Religion and Social Problems. Sept. 
22d, Religion and Civil Society. Sept. 23d, Religion and the Love of Man- 
kind. Sept. 24th, The Present Religious Condition of Christendom. Sept. 
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25th, Religious Reunion of Christendom. Sept. 26th, The Religious Union of 
the Whole Human Family. Sept. 27th, Elements of Perfect Religion, as rec- . 
ognized and set forth in the different Historic Faiths. Characteristics of the 
Ultimate Religion. What is the Center of the Coming Religious Unity of 
Mankind ? 


As THE date approaches for the opening of the Parliament more definite 
details respecting the attendance and speakers are determined. ‘“ Nearly fif- 
teen hundred men, eminent in the realm of religion, have accepted places 
on the Advisory Council.” Among general statements made by the commit- 
tee concerning the attendance is the following: ‘‘The religious world in its 
great branches will be represented in this truly ecumenical conference. There 
will be Buddhist scholars, both from Japan and India, and probably also from 
Siam. One of the high priests of Shintoism is expected to be present. Two 
Moslem scholars, eminent in India, have accepted invitations. Arrangements 
are being made to secure papers from orthodox Hindus. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment has commissioned a scholar togepresent Confucianism. It is expected 
that Parsees from Bombay will speak of their ancient faith. Jewish Rabbis of 
Europe and America are in earnest sympathy with this movement. The intere 
est in the Exposition and the approaching Congress will draw to Chicago num- 
erous representatives of the historic religions, Leading Christian missionaries 
and native Christians of many lands will be present, including some of the 
foremost men of India. Prominent scholars in America, England and Gere 
many have already accepted invitations to address the Parliament. We are 
encouraged to hope that the Russian, Armenian and Bulgarian Churches will 
have representation in the Parliament.” 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD is enabled, through the kindness of the Chairman 
of the Committee, to give the names of many of the eminent speakers who 
will be heard in the Parliament, as well as to announce more definitely than 
the above general statement, the latest results of the Committee’s work. 

Count A. Bernstorff, of Berlin, will respond for Germany to the addresses 
of welcome. Prof. Ganendra Nath Chakrararti, of Allahabad College, a full- 
blooded, high-caste Brahmin, is about to sail from India to attend the Parlia- 
ment. He isa great scholar, and a master of English as well as of Sanscrit. 
Two noble papers on “ Hinduism,” are written by the famous scholar, Manilal 
N. Devivedi, of Bombay. The Jains of Bombay have commissioned a repre- 
sentative to attend the Parliament. Mr. Mozoomdar, of Calcutta, will speak 
for the Brahmo-Somaj. Prize essays on Confucianism and Taoism have been 
prepared and sent from China. Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Budd- 
hist Society of Southern India, will soon sail from Columbo to attend the 
Parliament. Several eminent Christian natives of India will be present. The 
delegation of Buddhists from Japan has been increased of late. Hon. Pung 
Kwang Yu, First Secretary of the Chinese Legation at Washington, is pre- 
paring a paper by direction of the Imperial Government of China on “ Con- 
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fucianism.” Several Christian Sinologists will be present. * The learned Dr. 


_ Faber, of Shanghai, is already in Chicago, and will attend the Parliament. 


Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids, of the Royal Asiatic Society, has finally sent word 
that he will be in Chicago during the Parliament, and will speak on “ Budd- 
hist Ethics.” Prof. E. Hardy, of the University of Freiburg, is also expected. 
He is to read a paper on “The History and Present State of the Study of 
Comparative Religion.” Mgr. De Harlez, of the University of Louvain, will 
also speak on Comparative Religion. Dr. Washburn, of Robert College, 
Constantinople, will speak on “The points of Contact between Christianity 
and Mohammedanism.” Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Harvard, will speak on “ Jew- 
ish Contributions to Civilization.” Several eminent Jewish Rabbis will take 
part in the Parliament. Among them are: Dr. K. Kohler, Dr. Kohut, Dr. 
Silverman, Dr. H. Berkowitz and Dr. Wise. Prof. M. S. Terry, of the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, will read a paper on “ The Study of the Sacred Books 
of the World as Literature.” Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, will speak on 
“The Historic Christ,’ and Prof. Fisher, of New Haven, has prepared a 
noble paper on “Christianity as an Historic Religion.” His Eminence Car- 
dinal Gibbons will speak on “The Needs of Humanity as Supplied by the 
Catholic Religion.” Nearly twenty eminent women have been invited to read 
papers during the seventeen days of the Parliament. P 


MAGNIFICENT as is the opportunity afforded in this Parliament for all 
Christian students to come into fellowship with their brethren and with all 
classes of religious thinkers, and to learn in these few @ays of conference 
what it would require months of searching and study to discover, there will 
be many clergymen and students who will not be able to be present. What 
is to be done to enable them to enjoy something of the results of the gather- 
ing? This question has evidently arrested the attention and occupied the 
mind of those who have been foremost in this great enterprise and has resulted 
in one of the most laudable undertakings connected with the entire movement. 
The plan has been formed to publish the entire proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A company of representative gentlemen has formed the 
Parliament Publishing Company of Chicago, and has invited the Rev. Dr. 
Barrows, Chairman of the Committee on Religious Congresses, to edit these 
volumes of proceedings. In a circular describing their purposes the publish- 
ers speak as follows of the forthcoming work : 

“Concisely stated, the two volumes composing this work, will contain, in 
connection with other matter: Sketches of previous efforts to convene a Par- 
liament of Religions. Plans for such a Parliament and dreams of it, in other 
lands and ages. A judicious, brisk and pleasing story of the larger and 
smaller meetings of the Parliament, forming a most valuable and comprehen- 
sive, yet attractive, readable and condensed statement of the religious systems 


- of the world as stated by their adherents. Portraits of the speakers in the 


Parliament, also of many Archbishops, Patriarchs, Bishops, Theological Pru- 
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fessors, Oriental and other Priests, Missionaries, Religious Editors, Pulpit 
Orators, etc., from among those most deeply interested in this work, together 
with sketches of the speakers, and representative scholars from six continents. 
Hundreds of pictures, grouped and single, of eminent men, councilors, eccle- 
siastics and divines of all lands, together with pictures of famous temples, 
churches, sacred fountains, relics, idols and cities noted in the history of 
religion. Valuable historical data regarding the various religious bodies 
codperating in the Parliament. An exhaustive and carefully prepared index 
which will make the contents of the two volumes immediately available to 
readers and students. A syllabus of each chapter showing at a glance its 
contents.” Dr. Keane, Rector of the Catholic University at Washington, very 
aptly says of this work that “it will be a monumental record of one of the 
most interesting occasions in history, and its omission would be worse than 
a mistake ;”’ and Dr. George Dana Boardman adds: “The report of the pro- 
ceedings of the approaching Parliament of Religions would make a publica- 
tion alike unique in its character and fertile in its suggestions. Such a work 
would be particularly valuable to the historian, theologian, philanthropist, 
cosmopolite and the general scholar. It would be a thesaurus of contem- 
porary thought upon the greatest of themes.” 

In this publication, also, all who are compelled by force of circumstances 
to remain away from this Parliament will find compensation in the possession 
of all that type, paper, photography and the other arts can do to make up for 
the living presence and fellowship of those who will take part in the proceed- 
ings. It is one of the most practical of schemes connected with this most 
unique and impressive of all the ideas and achievements embraced in the 
Columbian Exposition. 


Book Reviews. 


Side Lights upon Bible History. By Mrs. SIDNEY Buxton. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1892. Pp. 293. 

Professor Sayce, in the preface to the sixth and last volume of the second 
series of the Records of the Past, that valuable series of books containing the 
original documents of Assyrian and Egyptian literature in translations, 
remarked that the public seemed to care more for books about the cuneiform 
literature than for the literature itself. This is not surprising, since only the 
few have time and patience to work carefully through the undeniably large 
amount of chaff to get at the few kernels of wheat. More than that, the 
interest of the many lies in the information furnished by these ancient writings 
concerning the Book of books. Their interest is indirect, therefore, and 
superficial. They are after the light upon the Bible; where there is no light, 
they pass on. Such books as this by Mrs. Buxton aim to meet the wants of 
this large class of persons. For those who have neither the time nor the 
money to make the fuller investigations which are so fascinating and so import- 
ant to the scholar this book will be found interesting and helpful. It follows 
along the course of Hebrew history, beginning with the Garden of Eden, 
down to the Restoration, bringing out the points of connection with the his- 
tory of other nations, and presenting the material from without which illus- 
trates the Scripture life. Excellent and trustworthy illustrations accompany 
the text. The writer, a daughter of the eminent scientist, Sir John Lubbock, 
has had excellent opportunities for collecting and sifting her material, being 
assisted by Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum. 

Attention must be called to some omissions and defects of the volume. 
(1) Too much dependence is placed on Professor Sayce’s theoretical construc- 
tion of doubtful points: ¢.g., the fiction concerning Melchizedek, drawn from 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets (p. 63); the idea that Queen Tii was daughter of a 
Mesopotamian king, and that the sun-disc heresy in Egypt was due to the 
introduction of Semitic religious ideas; the connection of Isaiah, ch. 10, with 
an imaginary attack of-Sargon upon Judah (p. 192); reference to the “ Will” 
of Sennacherib (which is corrected in a note, thanks to Mr. Pinches) (p. 209), 
etc. (2) M. Renan’s favorite ideas respecting the religion of Israel are appar- 
ently accepted by the author, especially his notion about Jehovah as the cruel 
tribal god of Israel (p. 100). Mrs. Buxton seems to have been carried away _ 
by the brilliant style of the French scholar to the adoption of notions respect- 
ing this and other points which have no foundation in fact. (3) Some positive 
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errors are, the confusion of the Rameses built by the Hebrew slaves with the 
city of Rameses in the Delta (p. 85, note); the assignment of the wall across 
the eastern portion of Egypt to Rameses II., when it had existed long before 
(p. 90); the acceptance of Professor Paine’s wild theories concerning “Seti 
II., son of Meneptah”’ (p. 95); the statement that Necho was on his way to 
help Babylonia and Media conquer Nineveh when he defeated Josiah at 
Megiddo, and the curious repetition of the fables of Herodotus concerning the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus, together with the stranger fact of the omission 
of all the cuneiform material respecting that event, with the exception of a 
reference or two to secondary sources whose significance is not grasped—a 
most serious and extraordinary blunder. Professor Sayce’s books should have 
helped here. 

It it natural that a book which deals with so long a period and with so 
many facts, these changing their character and suffering modification in details 
from fresh discoveries, should contain some errors and omissions. Mrs. Bux- 
ton’s book is not free from them, as has been shown. But this fact does not 
make the book useless, and it should not prevent us from recognizing the gen- 
eral excellence of the material and the new interest in many instances gather- 
ing around the biblical narrative in the fresh light which the facts here 
produced throw upon it. G.S. G. 


Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern. By ELIZABETH A. REED. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. Pp. xiv., 419. 


The book is a praiseworthy endeavor to inform the popular mind concern- 
ing the riches of the Persian literature. Any such attempt to widen the intel- 
lectual horizon is commendable. While, as a whole, the impression left upon 
us is that the literature of Persia hardly repays extensive study, yet, since it 
contains, in the Avesta, one of the Bibles of the world, as well as poetry like 
that of Hafiz and Firdusi, no cultivated person should be without some knowl- 
edge of it. The writer of this work seems to have had access to good author- 
ities — unfortunately, however, limited entirely to English works—and writes 
in a pleasing style. The weakest portion of the book is that which discusses 
the Babylonian cuneiform literature, and attempts to find the origin of much 
of the Persian mythology and literary material in that literature. The latter 
attempt is misdirected and results in taking for borrowed material what is the 
common possession of all the early races. The book would have been much 
better with the entire omission of this part. A similar remark may be made 
respecting the chapter on the Koran. It can only be by a very far stretch that 
it is included in Persian literature. its place would much more profitably 
have been occupied by a discussion of the influence of Persian literature upon 
the life and thought of other nations. Here is large room for valuable work. 
From the time when the Jews came under the influence of the doctrines of the 
_ Avesta down to the present century, there is much to be brought out respect- 
ing this exceedingly interesting topic. It is not mentioned in this volume. 
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Another point in which the volume could be improved is in adding a list of 
authorities and references for further study. The book fulfils its purpose in 
stimulating interest in Persia. It does not, however, afford opportunity for 
gratifying that interest by pointing the way to wider fields. The publishers 
have done their part admirably, and the book, as a whole, in spite of some 
defects, is a creditable addition to our literature of the Orient, and a useful 
source from which to draw knowledge concerning a too much neglected field. 
G. S. G. 


Alexandrian and Carthaginian Theology Contrasted. Hulsean Lectures, 1892-3. 
By Rev. J. B. HEARD, A.M. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. 362. $2.25. 

Mr. Heard finds the real distinction between the theology of the East and 
that of the West to lie in the conception of theology itself. Theology prop- 
erly has nothing to do with the problem of sin and with eschatology, but is 
concerned with “ the knowledge of God in Christ.” God, as the self-existent 
deity is unknowable, but God in Christ ; that is God, immanent in all creation, 
“the light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,”"—God thus 
may be known. And this knowledge of God was the theology of the catechet- 
ical school of Alexandria. But it was not sufficient for the West. Indeed 
the Logos doctrine was never really understood in the West. To the Latin 
mind, God was still the transcendent deity of the Old Testament. And 
hence caine the magisterial idea of a divine judge. With Augustine, con- 
verted profligate, Christianized Manichzan, this view received its full 
development. He approached theology from the human standpoint. To 
him, sin was the problem to be resolved; and he fell into the error, as Mr. 
Heard supposes, of so objectifying evil that it became in itself an entity. 
Augustine’s eschatology was the result of a total misunderstanding of the 
Pauline doctrine of election. ‘The apostle set forth predestination, not as an 
absolute, but only as a relative truth, and simply with a controversial purpose. 
What he had in mind was to beat down the immoral predestination of his 
countrymen.” The election was “God's purposely calling in the Gentiles.” 
And the apostle clearly taught that the headship of the second Adam was 
co-extensive with that of the first. Augustine built a creed upon a half-truth, 
and imposed upon the whole Western churcha theology of gloom. Calvinism 
was its natural outcome: the theology of Jonathan Edwards was its reductio ad 
absurdum. Latterly there has come a reaction from this system of belief, 
but Mr. Heard is careful to disavow his connection with this reaction in the 
form which it has taken. He has no sympathy with “that jerky, jaunty thing, 
American Universalism.” If Augustinianism is an immoral pessimism, 
Universalism is equally an immoral optimism. Neither of these doctrines can 
be drawn from the New Testament. It is silent on the subject of eschatology. 
Its teaching is that of me/iorism. We cannot lift the veil of the future and 
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peer into the mysteries which are not revealed, but we may read between the 
lines of Scripture “the hidden doctrine of the larger hope.” 

It is probable that the Universalists, whom Mr. Heard treats with such 
scant respect, would insist that his teaching is practically theirs, except that 
he refuses to push his views to their logical conclusion. 

As an attempt to-solve the difficulties of eschatology, Mr. Heard’s lectures 
are interesting and valuable. Many will feel that the attempt is not success- 
ful, that it is not so easy to discard im fofo the system of Augustine, and that 
the theology of Alexandria scarcely does full justice to the doctrines of Paul. 
But Mr. Heard’s thesis deserves thoughtful consideration. The note of his 
lectures is ‘anteguam exquaerite matrem.” The theology of the West, he 
considers a theology of-afterthoughts. It is to the East that we must go “ for 
the pattern of a theology, which shall be in harmony with the Zezégeis¢ of the . 
future.” ‘T. G.S. 


Current Literature. 


By CLypDE W. VotTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Books and Pampblets. 


The Fall of Adam. A treatise demon- 
strating evil in its origin to have been 
the resultant of natural law, under cir- 
cumstances which were peculiar to the 
Edenic period of time. By S. S. 
Maguth. London: Digby, 1893. 32s. 

Das Deuteronomium und die Biicher Josua 
und Richter. [Kurzgefasster Kom- 
mentar. A. Altes _Testament. 2. 
Abtheilung.] By S. Oettli. Miinchen: 
Beck, 1893. M. 6. 

Der Pentateuch. Uebersetzt und erlautert. 
1. Theil: Die Genesis. (Hebraisch 
und Deutsch). By S. R. Hirsch. 


Frankfurt a M.: Kauffmann, 1893. . 


M. 2.50. 

Die Anschauung der kritischen Schule 
Wellhausens vom Pentateuch. By E. 
Rupprecht. Leipzig: Deichert, 1893. 
M. 1.20. 

De Pentateuch naar zijne wording onder- 
zocht. Proeve van studie op het gebied 
der ondisraelit. letteren. By G. J. P. J. 
Bolland. Batavia: Albrecht, 1893. 

The Book of Joshua. [The Expositor’s 
Bible]. By W. G. -Blaikie, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Armstrong and 
Son, 1893. $1.50. 

Prophetische Nachrichten oder weissagende 
Tréume. Apologetische Untersuchung 
auf dem Gebiete der biblischen Psy- 
chologit. By P. Swietloff. [In Rus- 
sian]. Kieff, 1892. M. 8. 


Zeit und Ort der Entstehung der Biicher 
des alten Testaments. Festrede. By 
Dr. Ant. Scholz. Dresden: Herz, 
1893. M. 1.20. 

The Canon of the Old Testament. By Bp. 
Tobias Mullen. New York: Pustet, 
1893. $3.00. 

Die Autoritit der deuterocanonischen 
Biicher des alten Testaments, nachgenie- 
sen aus den anschanungen des palis- 
tinischen und hellenistischen Juden- 
tums. By Dr. B. Poertner. Miinster i. 
W.: Aschendorff, 1893. M. 2. 

Hebriisches Worterbuch sum Alten Testa- 
mente. Mit 2 Anhangen: I. Lexidion 
zu den aramiischen Stiicken des Alten 
Testamentes; II. Deutsch-Hebriische 
Worterverzeichnis. By C. Siegfried and 
B. Stade. Leipzig: Veit, 1893. M. 18. 

A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Tal- 
mud, Babli, Yerushalmi, and the Mid- 
vashic Literature. PartIX. Compiled 
by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. New York: 
Putnams, 1893. $2.00. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By 
John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. New York: 
Macmillan, 1893. $3.00. 

Dictionnaire de la Bible. By F. Vigouroux. 
Fascicule 4: Archéologie-Athénes. 
Paris: Letouzey, 1893. 

Theology of the Old Testament. By Ch. 
Piepenbring. Translated from the 
French by H. G. Mitchell. New York: 
Crowell & Co., 1893. $1.75. 
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The Old Testament and the New Criticism. 
In reply to Driver and Wellhausen. 
By Bp. Alfred Blomfield, D.D. Lon- 
don: Stock, 1893. 5s. 

Who are Israel? A Scripture Identifica- 
tion. By Mrs. Stevenson. London: 
Nisbet, 1893. 2s. 6d. 

Our Bible: how it has come to us. By R. 
T. Talbot. London: Isbister, 1893. 
Is. 6d. 

The Bible ; its Origin and Growth, and its 
Place among the Sacred Books of the 
World. Together with a List of Books 
for Study and Reference. With critical 
comments. By J. T. Sunderland. 


New York: Putnams, 1893. $1.50. 

Verbum Dei. ~The Yale Lectures on 
Preaching. By Robert F. Horton. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
$1.50. 


The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By 
W. I. Kip, D.D. New York, Whitta- 
ker, 1893. 50¢. 


Palestine: Jis Historical Geography. By | 


the Rev. Arch. Henderson, D.D. Sec- 
ond ed., revised. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1893. $1.00. 

Kypros, the Bible and Homer: Oriental 
Civilization, Art and Religion in Ancient 
Times. By M. Ohnefalsch-Richter. 
New York: Westermann, 1893. Vol. 
I, Text; Vol. II, Plates. $60.00. 


Articles and Reviews. 


Recent Criticism on the Pentateuch. Edi- 
torial in The Thinker, June, 1893. 

Professor Ryle’s Contributious to Old Testa- 
ment Scholarship. By Prof. S. D. F. 
Salmond, D.D., in Expository Times, 
May, 1893. 

Balaam, ByJ. A. Beet, D.D., in Preach- 
er’s Magazine, May, 1893. 

Cyrus and the Capture of Babylon. By 
Prof. O. C. Whitehouse, M.A., in Ex- 
pository Times, June, 1893. 

The Real Character and Importance of 
the First Book of Esdras. By Sir H. 
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H. Howarth, M.P., in The Thinker, 
June, 1893. 

The Messianic Hope in the Psalter. By 
Dr. Bernhard Stade, abstract in The 
Thinker, May, June, 1893. 

Early Criticism of the Psalter in connec- 
tion with Theodore of Mopsuestia. By 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., in The 
Thinker, June, 1893. 

The Imprecatory Psalms in a New Aspect. 
By Past. A. Barwasser, abstract in The 
Thinker, May, 1893. 

Our Lord’s Reference to Psalm cx. By P. 
J. Gloag, D.D., in Homiletic Review, 
May, 1893. 

Deutero-Isaiah and the Psalter. Editorial 
in The Thinker, June, 1893. 

The Deutero-Isaiah. By L. Gautier, 
abstract in The Thinker, May, 1893. 
Daniel: External References. By Rev. J. 
E. H. Thomson, in The Thinker, June, 

1893. 

Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent 
Discoveries. By Wm. H. Ward, D.D., 
in Homiletic Review, May, 1893. 

The Old Testament in the Light of the 
Literature of Assyria and Babylonia. 
By T. G. Pinches, in Expository Times, 
May, 1893. 

Professor Max Miiller on Zoroastrianism 
and the Old Testament. Editorial in 
Expository Times, June, 1893. 

Moloch-Worship among the Israelites. By 
Dr. H. J. Elhorst, abstract in The 
Thinker, June, 1893. 

The Tell Amarna Tablets. Editorial in 
The Thinker, May, 1893, 

The Old Testament Apocrypha. Editorial 
in The Thinker, May, 1893. 

Education in Ancient Egypt. By Prof. 
C. G. Hebermann, Ph.D., abstract in 
The Thinker, May, 1893. 

The Jewish Idea of Pre-Existence. By A. 
Wabnitz, abstract in The Thinker, May, 
1893. 

The Element of Humor in the Bible. Edi- 
torial in The Thinker, May, 1893. 
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The Inspiration Question. By Dr. R. 
Kiibel, abstract in The Thinker, June, 
1893. 

The Higher Criticism. Reasons for Cau- 
tion in Accepting its Conclusions. By 
Rev. W. F. Scott, in The Thinker, May, 
1893. 

The Rights of Criticism. By Rev. T.S. 
Newlands, in The Thinker, May, 1893. 


The Human Element and the Bible. By 
D. W. C. Huntington, in Christian . 
Thought, June, 1893. 


Inspiration and Revelation. By Archd. 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., in Review of the 
Churches, Apr. 1893. 


Biblical Theology. By Prof. Philip Schaff, 
D.D., in Homiletic Review, May, 1893. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Books and Pampbliets. 

Evangelium secundum S. Mattheum. 
[Commentarius in quatuor S. Evangelia 
domini Jesu Christi]. By Jos. Knaben- 
bauer. Paris: Lethielleux, 1893. 2 vols. 
16 fr. 

Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, Phile- 
mon ; die Pastoralbriefe. [Hand-Com- 
mentar zum Neuen Testament]. By 
Dr. H. von Soden. Freiburg i. B.: 
Mohr, 1893. M. 4.50. 

Jesu Stellung zum Mosaischen Gesetz. Ein 
Beitrag zum Leben Jesu und zur Ethik. 
By Leonhart Jacob. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck, 1893. M. 1.20. 

Martin Luther's Commentary on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Translated by C. 


A. Hay, D.D. Philadelphia: Luth- - 
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